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‘¢THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


MHE BURNS’ BIRTHDAY CONCERT.—Sr James’s 
HALL. 





MHE BURNS’ ANNUAL BIRTHDAY CONCERT.—Sr 

JAMES’s HALL, WEDNESDAY Next, at Eight o’clock. Artists: Miss Mary 
Davies and Miss Edith Santley, Mdme Patey, Mdme Mary Cummings, and 
Mdme Antoinette Sterling; Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Frank Boyle, and Mr 
F. Barrington Foote. The South London Choral Association, under the direction 
of MrL, 0. Venables. Conductor—Mr SipNEY Naytor, The programme will 
contain the following Songs, &c., by Burns: “ O, wert thou in the cauld blast?” 
“* Mary Morrison,” ‘‘ O, open the door,” “ Ye banks and braes,” “ Robin Adair,” 
“Gae, bring to mea pint o’ wine,” ‘ Afton Water,” “A man’s a man for a’ that,” 
“‘O’ a’ the airts the win’ can blaw,” “ 8cots wha hae,” ‘‘ Duncan Gray,” ‘‘ High- 
land Mary,” ‘‘ Green grow the reshes, 0!” ‘‘ There was a lad was born in Kyle,” 
«Auld Lang Syne;” also the following popular Scotch Songs: ‘‘ Wha’ll be King 
but Charlie?” ‘‘An’ ye shall walk in silk attire,” ‘‘ We're a’ noddin’,” ‘* Bonnie 
Dundee,” “‘ Blue Bells of Scotland,” ‘‘The Land o’ the Leal,” “‘ The Standard on 
the Braes o’ Mar,” ‘‘ The Lass 0’ Gowrie,” ‘“‘ John Grumlie,” ‘‘ Jock o’ Hazledean.” 
Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Area, 4s. and 2s.; Balcony, 3s.; Gallery and Orchestra, 1s, ; 
to be had at Austin’s, 8t James’s Hall; the usual Agents; and of Boosey & Co., 
295, Regent Street. 


\ R SIMS REEVES has the honour to announce that his 

FIRST CONCERT of Operatic, National, and Miscellaneous Music will 
take place, at Sr JAMES’s HALL, on TuEsDAY Evening next, January 24th, 
at Eight o’clock. Mdme Marie Roze, Miss Spenser Jones, Mr Herbert 
Reeves, Mr Barrington Foote, Mr H. Pyatt, and Mr Sims Reeves. The 
Anemoie Union (under the direction of Mr Lazarus). Flute—Mr H. Nicholson. 
Oboe—Mr Malsch. Clarionet—Mr Lazarus. Horn—Mr T. E. Mann. Bassoon 
—Mr Wotton. Pianoforte—Mr 8. Naylor. Messrs Broadwood’s grand piano- 
fortes will be used on this occasion. Programmes now ready. Tickets, 10s, 6d., 
7s. 6d., 3s.; Admission, One Shilling; at Austin’s Office, 8t James's Hall; and 
usual Agents. 


WaAtter MACFARREN’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 











St JAMES’S HALL, Sarvrpay Evenings, Feb. 25th, 
March 11th, March 25th. Violin—Herr Joachim and M, Sainton. Violon- 
cello—Signor Piatti, Pianoforte—Miss Cantello, Miss Margaret Gyde, and Mr 
Charlton T, Speer. Vocalists--Miss Mary Davies, Miss Clara Samuell, and 
Mdme Patey; Mr Edward Lloyd and Mr 8antley. Band of 70 performers. 
Principal Violin—M. Sainton. Conductor—Mr WALTER MACFARREN. Sub- 
scription, One Guinea, Sofa Stalls, 7s. 6d., or three for One Guinea; Balcony, 
3s.; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets of Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New 
oa Street; of the usual Agents; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, St James’s 
all, 


A » 
) DME ISABELLE POWERS has the honour to announce to 
4! her patrons that her FIRST GRAND EVENING CONCERT will take place on 
WEDNESDAY, the 8th of February, at the RoyaL ACADEMY OF Music, Tenterden 
Street, at Eight o'clock, assisted by the following Artists: Miss Manwel, Mdlle 
Pellétier, Miss Hipwell, Signor Ria, Mr Walsham, Mr Elwin, Mr Yorke. Harp 
— Miss Ida Audain. Piano—Signor Li Culsi and his pupil, Miss Alice Ashplant, 
Mr G. Sumpter, pupil of Herr Lehmeyer. Violin--Miss Brousil and Mr G. 
Brousil. Conductors—Mr 8. LEHMEYER and Mr ARTHUR TRICKEYT, F.C.O. 
Tickets of Mdme IsaABELLE PowEns, 2, Hetley Road, Shepherd’s Bush. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures. . 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon, S8ec., 6, Tavistock Square. 


TD ‘ - 
‘\CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jurivs Beyeprcr. 
Founder and Director—Herr SCHUBERTH. Sixteenth Season, 1882. The 
SECOND (102nd since the formation of the Society ) SOIREE MUSICALE of 
the present Season will take place on WEDNESDAY, Feb. lst. Full prospectus 
on application to H. G. Hopper, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ae “THE MESSAGE.” 
\ R EDWARD HALL will sing Brumenruat’s admired 


= Song, “THE ME3SAGE,” at Kentish Town, on Monday next, January 
23rd; and at the Holborn Town Hall, on Tuesday, January 81st. 














RECENTLY PUBLISHED COMPOSITIONS BY 
SIR HERBERT OAKELEY. 


SACRED CHORAL QUARTETS, for Mixed Voices. 
1. MORNING AND EVENING, (‘‘ Comes, at times’’). 
2. PAST AND FUTURE, (‘ Adown the river”). 
Sung by Her Majesty’s command. 
Price respectively, 4d. and 6d. nett. 
ForsyTH, Broruers, London and Manchester. 


HORAL SONGS for Male Voices. 

1. “THE TROUBADOUR”... __ ... 

2. “OMNIA VINCIT AMOR”... ... 
CRAMER & Co. 


WELVE NATIONAL MELODIES of SCOTLAND, 
arranged for Male Chorus. Price 6d. in parts; or 2s. complete. 
A MORNING, COMMUNION, and EVENING SERVICE. Price separately, 
9d., 1s., and 6d. nett. 


Two 





«. Price 3d. nett. 
Price 6d. nett. 





NovEL1o & Co. 


THE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, & ALMANACK 

FOR 1882. TutrtT1eTH ANNUAL IssuE. Now Ready. Contents: The 
Names and Addresses of the Professors of Music, Music Sellers, and Musical 
Instrument Dealers in the United Kingdom, New Copyright Music published 
during the Year, Principal Events, &c., &c. Price 3s.; or, in cloth, 4s. Also 
8IR JULIUS BENEDICT’S PROFESSIONAL POCKET BOOK, giving Spaces 
for Engagements for every hour in the day. Price, in Roan, 3s.; or, in Russia, 
6s. RUDALL, CARTE & Co., 23, Berners Street, W. 


YHE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE for 1882, By JosEPH FosTeR, 

Early in January. In one or two volumes, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 42s. 
The Peerage or Baronetage separate, each 21s. 

The THIRD EDITION, for 1882, <a all new Creations, has been 
considerably enlarged, and carefully corrected throughout. It is illustrated by 
upwards of 1,400 Engravings of Arms, &c., and contains fuller pedigrees than 
any other work. 

Westminster: NicHots & Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 
CuHapMAN & HALL, Limited, 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


REDUCED PRICE, 2s. 6d. 
HE EPIKLEIS, or Musical Domino (Poorgy’s Parent), 


an Aid to Pianists for the Slow Shake and other Exercises—entirely a 
mental aid. Testimonials from the best Pianists and Teachers. By Post, 2s. 6d. 
Handbook, with Exercises and useful Hints on Playing, 1s.—Joun Poo.rey, 
3, ba Terrace, Clapham Park Road, London, 8.W. Agents Wanted all over the 
world. 














- TO THE MUSIC TRADE. L 
GENTLEMAN of many years’ experience as a London 
Music Publisher, and who is conversant with every detail of the Trade, is 
open to accept an ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL MANAGER, or otherwise, 
in Town or the Provinces. Address—‘‘ PUBLISHER,” care of Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


TO CONDUCTORS AND OTHERS. 
LADY (Mezzo-Soprano) desires ENGAGEMENTS for 


Concerts in London, Suburbs, or Country. Address—“‘ALPHA,” 25, Gros- 
venor Road, Canonbury, N. 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS WANTED. 


A Professor of Music requires APARTMENTS (DRAWING 

L and BEDROOM, communicating, with Gas), for a permanency in the 

neighbourhood of Regent Circus and the Marble Arch, Letters, stating Terms, 

to be addressed—“ J. R.,” care of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
SUNG BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. 

“4 DREAM WISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A. Barnzs, Music 


by MICHAEL BERGSON, is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 


pith: NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 
“4 LICE, WHERE ART THOU?” Arranged for Soprano, 


Contralto, Tenor, and Bass by G. B. ALLEN, Price 4s, Lowden: Duncan 




















Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
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NE of the most Renowned CONCERT-ORCHESTRAS of 


Germany (Director, Juttus LAuBE) is open to ENGAGEMENTS for the 
Summer Season, from May next, or earlier. For particulars apply to Musik- 
director Jutius Lause, Wintergarten des Central-Hétel, Berlin. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” ARRANGED AS A QUARTET. 
R EDWYN FRITH’S CONCERT PARTY will sing 
AscHER’s popular Romance, “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” arranged 


as a Quartet, at Birmingham, January 21st; and at all other Engagements 
throughout the Season. 





THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“<The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 





NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
HE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by Jonn Srewarr. 


Music by J. L. Hatton. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. 
“AT MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 
ously encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 
Century), Music by MICHAEL Berg@son, is published, price 4s,, by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


LA POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 
Quatre Mains. Par Ignace Gipsone. Price 4s. London: DUNCAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. : 

_ “HER VOICE.” 
“ T7ER VOICE.” Ienacz Gissone’s popular Song (poetry 


by ‘‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), ome by Mdine EnriQvez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, egent Street, W. 


NEW SONG BY F. H. COWEN. 
“4 FAREWELL.” Song. Words by the Author of “ John 
Halifax.” Music by Frepertc H. CowEN. Price 4s, London: DuNcAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ust Published. 


MIDNIGHT GHIMES. 


(SONG. ) 
Words by MARIA X. HAYES, 
Music by 
MICHAEL BERGSON. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


THE OLD HOSTELRY. 


Words by HARRY HAYNES, 
Music by 
W. REES-REES. 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


HOIiS EH. 


PoLKA MazuRKA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


By 
W. SHARP. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


DANSE PYRRHIQUE. 


FoR THE PIANOFORTE. 


By 
BROWNLOW BAKER. 
Price 3s. 
London : Duncan Dayison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, Composed by Brownlow Baker, “‘ Bourrée,” in E flat, 4s. ; 
‘*Memory ” (Romance), 3s. 


Just Published, 


ae a 


A NEW Masonic SoLo AND QUARTET, 


Dedicated by express permission to His Royal Highness PRINCE PATRICK 
DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, and all true ani accepted Masons, : 


By 
RICHARD F. HARVEY, 
Organist of Unity Lodge 238 (Dublin). 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


MENUET DE LULLI. 
Pour LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par BENTAYOUX. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—The ‘‘ Menuet de Lulli” can al: 1 
Egy n also be played asa Duet for Violin and 






































manual! of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK Moat, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“‘This work for educational purposes wi!! be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and voluine of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in tiie improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”— Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMmonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enric the voice, and removing affections of 


e oat. 

R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 

and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says lie finds them most 
efticacious,and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been estabiished over uquarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Sautiey, &c, Sold in 
boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 

















“ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” _ 
JUST PUBLISHED. “ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 


Words by MARY MaRK-LEMON, Music by IstPOkE DE Lara. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 
“THE TEST,” Price 4s. 
“A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s, 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


MADEMOISELLE ET MONSIEUR. 


PoLKA, POUR PIANO. 


Par BENTAYOUX. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—The Illustrated Title of ‘ Mademoiselle et Monsieur” is by Alfred 


Concanen. 
THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 


1, ALLEGRO.—‘‘ The First Attempt.” 3. ScHERZO. —“‘Second Attempt.” 
2. ANDANTE.—“ Despair and Return.” =| 4. Ronpo.—‘‘ Success at last.” 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The wedding of humour to music is, perhaps, one of the signs of the age. 
‘The Bicycle Sonata’ is an illustration. At first sig!it it miglt’seem that no 
author of standing would attempt to write of our friends the riders. There can 
be no question of the boldness of the attempt ; the delights and vicissitudes of 
‘wheeling’ are interpreted with skill, dramatic power and a sense of humour 
which raise the work and rescue it from vulgarity.” 
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CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


Mr Carl Rosa showed his usual shrewdness in determining to open 
the season at Her Majesty’s Theatre with Lohengrin. For better or 
for worse, this is a Wagner year, and, since the later works of the 
master are to be given under other auspices, it was an excellent idea 
to promise the earlier ones, thus rounding off the greatest ‘‘cyclus ” 
of performances that ever did homage to a living composer’s genius. 
The appearance of the house when the curtain rose on Saturday 
night favoured a notion that our public are earnestly bent upon 
availing themselves of a unique opportunity. Although Lohengrin 
was presented by Mr Rosa last season, and has been familiarized by 
Mr Gye and Mr Mapleson, amateurs flocked to her Majesty's 
Theatre with the eagerness of those who seek the gratification of a 
burning curiosity. ‘The galleries, and, indeed, all the cheaper parts 
of the house, were crowded, only the stalls showing here and there 
a vacant place. Moreover, the audience thus gathered was Wag- 
nerian to such an intense degree that we shall not be far wrong in 
calling it for the most part Teutonic. When Mr Randegger, after 
acknowledging a cordial reception, raised his béton amid a hush of 
expectation, and the curtain rése on the chorus drawn up to sing 
our national anthem, alien impatience of English loyalty manifested 
itself in sounds of annoyance and cries of ‘‘Shut up!” When, 
also, there were attempts at applause as the artists entered, and at 
other times during the progress of the music, a stern mandate from 
the ‘‘ gods” quickly restored silence and attention. We care not 
who teaches English audiences to keep quiet while the composer is 
speaking. ‘The lesson is a good one, and the sooner it is learned the 
better. An end was put some time ago to the bad habit of applaud- 
ing every solo in a concerto, and drowning the tutti in noise. 
Now, let us take a hint from the pew operatic cultus, and 
perceive that the custom of applauding while the curtain remains 
up is Philistine enough to be of Gath itself. We shall not waste 
time and space by a renewed discussion of Lohengrin. In a 
little while, when examples of Wagner’s latest development 
challenge comparison with his earlier phases, there may be 
need once more to talk of the most beautiful of his ‘‘ romantic ”’ 
works. For the present let us deal only with Saturday night’s per- 
formance, the main personal interest of which gathered around Herr 
A. Schott and his embodiment of the hero. The German tenor ap- 
peared this time under advantages which were not his on the 
occasion of his début amongst us ; the pitch having been lowered to, 
presumably, that of the French diapason normal, and he himself 
having become more familiar with the English language. Undoubtedly 
the lowering of the pitch was a great gain, and so might have 
been Herr Schott’s philological studies, only, as a matter of fact, it 
did not obviously appear what language he was using. ‘This, we are 
bound to add, cannot be said of the tenor alone. Mr Ludwig, as 
Telramond, spoke with distinctness, and his example was followed 
by Mr Crotty, as the Herald ; but the rest were in most cases so 
hazy of utterance that no person ignorant of the story could possibly 
have made it out from what was heard of the dialogue. Artists on 
the English lyric stage should be reminded, whenever necessary, 
that the advantages of opera in the vernacular are lost when pains 
are not taken with enunciation. Reverting to Herr Schott, it can 
hardly be said that he is an ideal Lohengrin. For that part we want 
an archangel Michael in silver armour, and Herr Schott is much too 
burly and hirsute to suggest anything archangelic. But, concerning 
the Hanoverian tenor’s conception and working out of the character, 
we think—pace Dr von Biilow, who does not love Herr Schott-— 
that dispute is hardly possible. The farewell to the swan, and the 
whole business of the championship in the first act were excellent, 
both ina dramatic and musical sense. In bearin g, the actor was noble 
and dignified, and in delivering the music the singer was intelligent 
and expressive. We do not contend that Herr Schott is a vocalist. 
Indeed, it is impossible to see how a vocalist can exist on the now 
representative German stage—a place abandoned to mere declaimers. 
But, waiving this point, Herr Schott did exceedingly well in the 
first act, fully deserving a large share of the liberal applause that 
followed the fall of the curtain, Subsequently he appeared to tire, 
and in the important bridal-chamber duet, where the best effect 
should have been made, he fell away very considerably. There may 
have been special and temporary reasons for this. We only record 
the fact, adding that the curtain came down amid silence. Herr 
Schott’s effort must, nevertheless, be spoken of as a whole, with great 
respect. His Lohengrin deserved the honours of a well-considered, 
poetical, and impressive embodiment. Like her most distinguished 
colleague, Miss Gaylord (Elsa) was not in full possession of her vocal 
powers. She sang as though fatigued—which is hardly to be won- 
dered at, looking back upon the work she has recently done in the 
provinces—and there were times when the calls upon her physical 
resources were not met to the extent desired. But the charming 
character of Elsa lost little or none of its proper interest in her hands 








It was clear that experience of the part had widened and deepened 
her perception of its dramatic meaning, and if, in the crisis of the 
third act, some sense of power were wanting, the embodiment as a 
whole was more than creditable to the young American. Miss 
Josephine Yorke (Ortrud) made her mark, not a by judicious and, 
therefore, unobtrusive acting throughout the opera, but by excellent 
singing in the duet with Telramond, and subsequently with Elsa. 
The part of Ortrud is, in many respects, so ungracious that specially 
good qualities are needed in its representative to make it even 
tolerable. These toa large extent Miss Yorke exhibited. The Telra- 
mond of Mr, Ludwig was both picturesque and forcible. Parts of 
decided character suit this artist, as we shall see to-night (Monday), 
when he plays the weird skipper of the Flying Dutchman, and the con- 
noisseur must be exigent indeed who, all things considered, demands 
a better Frederic than Mr Ludwig. ‘The Herald of Mr Leslie Crotty 
was also good, if only because he sang the music in tune. For this he 
could be easily forgiven the absence of an heraldic costume. Mr 
Henry Pope, as the King, completed a cast of very considerable 
merit, and when we add that the chorus knew their work and did it 
carefully, and that the stage effects were good, enough has been said 
to prove a successful opening of the season. Some of the wind in- 
struments in the orchestra were, it is believed, new on account of 
the lowered pitch, and this had an inevitable effect on the intonation. 
A graver fault might have been pardoned for the sake of so admir- 
able a reading of the music under Mr Randegger, whose complete ac- 
quaintance with the opera, and whose coolness, judgment, and tact 
could not have been more conspicuously demonstrated. 

The revival of Wagner’s Flying Dutchman on Monday night was 

a distinct success, and no other result, assuming an adequate per- 
formance, could have been expected. The story so neatly com- 
pounded of materials gathered from ancient legend and modern 
fancy, is one that takes a firm hold upon popular imagination, as 
much on account of its mysticism as because of the striking individu- 
ality of its principal characters ; while the music, notwithstandin 
frequent coarseness, powerfully attracts by its union of new an 
vigorous or graceful ideas with the old forms which Wagner has 
since thought proper to discard. All must admit that the Bayreuth 
poet has given a crowd of masterful figures to the lyric stage, but 
it is open to doubt whether any of his later creations, or, perhaps 
we should say, adaptations, transcend in interest the Dutchman and 
Senta, which stand so close to our humanity. Fiction of the super- 
natural though he be, none of us fail to comprehend and to sympa- 
thise with Vanderdecken, since it is within us to feel, somewhere or 
other, the power of retribution and the need of a redeeming influence. 
As for Senta, the representative of woman’s saving love, she is but 
a poetic exemplar of that which every day works for good around 
us. The ‘‘ world’s grey fathers” would have elevated her to the 
rank of a deity, and worshipped her as an embodiment of the power 
which now we symbolise by a cross, As it is, although we do not 
even stop to think upon the significance of her character, a true and 
powerful instinct draws us to her, as one who attracts by the radiance 
of more than earthly light. Only the Dutchman and his redemptress 
exist in the drama. The rest—Daland, sordid and garrulous ; Erik, 
the every-day lover; and Marie, the house mistress—are but as lay 
figures, separated from these two by the immeasurable gulf that 
divides death and life. Let us admit. however, that the man and 
woman owe much to the dramatic propriety of their surroundings. 
We may regard the prosiness of Daland, when introducing the 
stranger to his daughter, as intolerable, but, on the one hand, the 
wanderer’s ship, ‘‘ built i’ the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark ;” 
and, on the other, Daland’s home, with its groups of maidens singing 
while they spin, are representative of the varied dramatic skill 
which here gives us almost a perfect picture. It may be assumed 
that, even were the music of the Flying Dutchman by an ordinary 
hand, the story would keep the opera alive. As it is, Wagner's 
first recognized work will probably last longer than some of those 
in which he now takes greater pride. 

The Flying Dutchman emulates its successors in laying a heavy 
load upon the manager who produces it. Not alone are there scenic 
effects in which the sublime and the ridiculous lie so close together 
that even a slight slip might bring catastrophe, but the two 
principal parts are hard to fill. In England, however, we have been 
somewhat fortunate as regards artists. No one who witnessed the 
first representation of the work at Drury Lane, in 1870, can have 
forgotten the remarkable success achieved by Mdlle Ilma di Murska 
and Mr Santley. Senta has also had excellent representatives in 
Mdme Albani and Malle Torriani, and now it becomes our duty to 
record that Mr Rosa was fortunate when, on Monday night, he put 
forward Mdlle Valleria and Mr Ludwig. The lady was pacer to 
make a ‘‘hit” as the devoted Norwegian maiden, although she had 
never sung opera in English before, nor previously essayed the 
character. Mdlle Valleria’s career during the last few years has 
been marked by so much intelligence, and such artistic feeling, that 
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the public now place confidence in her powers, even when, as last 

Monday, great issues are at stake. Her Senta justified this 

attitude more than ever, because, without being specially elaborated, 

it was thoroughly sweet and sympathetic. The character is one 
which must be played from the artist’s soul, or it had better not be 
played at all. No amount of ‘taking thought,” no studied applica- 
tion of histrionic resources, can avail without the incommunicable 
quality which transforms the person representing into the person 
represented. In a measure this may be said of all characters, but 
it especially applies to Senta, because the part is not an intellectual 
creation, but rather a pure embodiment of one form of the spirit of 
humanity ; in other words, a personified feeling, impulse, instinct— 
call it what you will, from the vocabulary of psychology. Mdlle 

Valleria was successful because she met the requirements arising 
out of this. She was in the character, and the character 
was in her, with a blending that gave us, not perhaps 
the Senta of technical perfection, which could only be developed on 
the stage of pure drama, but the far better Senta of the soul. 
Interesting in the earlier scenes of the second act, and admirable in 
that of the catastrophe, Mdlle Valleria made her greatest mark 
where the fullest power was demanded—we refer, of course, to 
Senta’s interview with the man she is destined to redeem. The 
astonishment of the maiden as the Dutchman appears before her 
eyes, while her mind is charged with his fate; the fascination his 
presence exercises over her; the pity his appeal intensifies, and, 
by a natural sequence, the devotion that would redeem him by any 
sacrifice—all this was expressed with a simple directness which the 
audience recognized as true, and applauded as good. Mdlle 
Valleria’s singing of the music seemed a part of her embodiment of 
the character in its unaffectedness and _ straitforward purpose. 
Nothing could have been better, for example, than her delivery of 
the opening phrases of Senta’s part in the great duet, ‘‘ Dwell I in 
worlds with wondrous fancies teeming?” or than her utterance of 
the maiden’s supreme resolve, ‘‘Then know my woman’s feelings 
call me.” In fine, the entire effort was a success, and the audience, 
by applause and repeated re-calls, celebrated the advent on the 
English lyric stage of an English-speaking artist capable of doing it 
honour. Mr Ludwig may be congratulated in large measure upon 
his embodiment of the Dutchman. The part is a very difficult one, 
and calls for many qualities not often found united in the same 
person. Hence, it was no more expected that Mr Ludwig would 
satisfy every requirement than it is that we shall find in the next 
representative of Don Giovanni an ideal of that accomplished 
libertine. Nevertheless, Mr Ludwig did well in many im- 
portant respects. He conveyed to the eye a striking picture 
of the man pursued by a remorseless fate, and his singing 
of all the Dutchman's gloomy music was in admirable 
taste. On the other hand, we missed in him the tremendous re- 
vulsion of feeling which comes with Senta’s assurance of devotion. 
From that moment till he overhears the words of Erik in the last 
act the Dutchman should appear as a transformed being, and Mr. 
Ludwig hardly intensified the contrast sufficiently. But, short- 
comings notwithstanding, the assumption was worthy of much 
praise. We rejoice to add that the audience both recognized and 
met its call upon their favour. The small part of Marie was safe in 
the hands of Miss Josephine Yorke; Mr. J. W. Turner sang the 
Steersman’s music with acceptance ; Mr. Packard, as Erik, obtained 
considerable applause for his delivery of the pretty cavatina, ‘Is 
that fair day no more by thee remembered?” and Mr. Hervet 
d’Egville, though apparently a novice on the stage, did fair justice 
to the important musical part of Daland. Little fault could be 
found with the chorus, while the stage effects, particularly in the 
first and last acts, showed that a great difficulty had been overcome. 
Mr. Rosa’s ships are capital specimens of marine architecture, as 
applied to theatrical purposes. The orchestra was good on the 
whole, but there were slips, for which those who made them could 
hardly have given sufficient reason to their excellent conductor, Mr. 
Randegger. 

_A few words will suffice to record the performance, on Tuesday 
night, of Wallace’s Maritana, The English opera proper is not yet 
out of favour, for the house was full, and the applause enthusiastic 
as each well-known song or ballad struck the popular ear. For the 
most part the cast was familiar, Miss Georgina Burns again acting 
and singing, as Maritana, in sprightly and agreeable fashion ; Miss 
Josephine Warren playing the Marchioness; Mr. 'lurner, Don 
Cwsar; Mr. Brooklyr, the Marquis; Mr. Crotty, Don José; and 
Mr. Snazelle, tl.e King ; while Miss La Rue, a lady not unknown on 
the stage of comic opera, appeared as Lazarillo. Miss La Rue was 
naturally ncrvous, but she won an encore for ‘‘ Alas, those chimes,” 
and, generally speaking, made an impress.on which will secure for 
her careful notice in the future. Among the pieces repeated were 
the trio, ‘Turn on, old Time,” and ‘‘Let me like a soldier fall,” 
vigorously sung by Mr. Turze..—D. 7. 








ARCHDEACON DUNBAR’S SERVICES. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Srr,—It has only just been brought to my attention (or I would 
have written before to your columns) that an announcement appeared 
in the Musical World, at Mdme Isabel Fassett’s request, to the 
effect that, unknown to her, and “ without the slightest authority,” 
I had inserted her name among the list of artists to sing in the 
services at my church, St Barnabas, Ferndale Road, Brixton. I 
shall offer no opinion, but merely quote Mdme Fassett’s letter. 

This lady, writing to the gentleman who made all the engage- 
ments (he is at present abroad), says it will give her pleasure to 
assist in the oratorios, and continues (I quote from Mdme Isabel 
Fassett’s own letter, which lies before me): ‘‘I must, however, 
stipulate that I shall be provided with a brougham for all perform- 
ances for which I give my services. I shall be prepared to sing any 
of the oratorios, though, of course, I cannot promise for any without 
knowing the dates. In case you should use my name in any 
of your announcements, kindly see that it is printed Madame Jsabel 
Fassett.—I am, yours sincerely (signed), IsaBEL Fassert.” 

After a very wide and costly advertisement had been given to the 
name at my expense, Mdme Isabel Fassett wrote, requesting that 
her name might be taken out of the list, which was done, and 
appears to have obtained an almost equally wide advertisement 
without expense, by writing to, it appears, a whole round of papers, 
to say she was not going to sing, and that I inserted her name un- 
known to her, and ‘wholly without the slightest authority.” Mdme 
Isabel Fassett wrote to Society, a paper that had not, I believe, ever 
announced that she was going to sing at St Barnabas, requesting the 
paper to state that she was not going to do so. 

Madame Isabel Fassett is a great artist, but certainly not 
greater nor so popular and well known as others who have sung, and 
promised to sing, at my services. Miss Hope Glenn, for instance, has 
sung in my services before. MissJessie Royd is engaged as permanent 
soprano soloist at my church. Beyond question neither of these 
artists are second to Madame Isabel Fassett. They are both more 
widely known and popular, and certainly not less favourites at the 
Albert Hall, and other places where they sing. I never heard such 
applause as that which saluted Miss Hope Glenn one night when I 
heard her as contralto soloist in the Stabat Mater, at the Albert 
Hall. Miss Jessie Royd’s clear, bright, and youthful voice seems 
to outshine all sopranos in popularity. 

I find that certain persons—even musical persons—seem to think 
my services theatrical. They cannot have attended them, or they 
would never think so. True, I have the harp morning and evening 
(Mr John Cheshire is the harpist); but is not the harp the most 
religious of all instruments? and is it not a great oversight that in 
church music it is so seldom heard? In the Jewish Church, and in 
all representations of Heavenly worship, the harp stands out pre- 
eminent. I have entered into a permanent engagement with Mr 
John Cheshire to play at every service ; for I feel it is the presence 
of the harp, as well as style of music, which especially distinguishes 
that of the sanctum, and that of the theatre or concert room. 
Gounod’s use of the harp adds religious deep devotional feeling to 
his music. Mr Cheshire holds the same opinion, and expresses it in 
the most devotional tones on his instrument. 

Some persons think an orchestra ‘‘ theatrical.” But what is an 
organ? An imitation orchestra; a bad imitation if without harp 
and violins—for those it cannot produce. It has its trumpet, 
clarionet, flute, trombone, &c., &c., but surely the genuine article 
must be superior to the imitation. An organ is an apology for an 
orchestra, just as an harmonium is an apology for an organ. 

If any of your readers who consider my services must be ‘ thea- 
trical ” will attend St Barnabas on Sunday next, though the music 
is unusually bright (Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear my prayer ” in the morn- 
ing, and Rossini’s Stabat Mater in the evening), I think they will 

uite alter their opinions, and will allow that the services are digni- 
fied, solemn, and devotional. 

Apologizing for the length of my letter, believe me to be, sir, 
your obedient servant, Cuaries EK. C. Dunsar, 
Archdeacon. 
Incumbent of St Barnabas Church, Ferndale Road, Brixton. 








Sr Pererssurcu.—A programme forwarded from this capital to 
Jules Prével, of the Paris Figaro, runs thus: ‘ Brilliant success 
yesterday of Le Roi de Lahore at the Italian Operahouse. Irre- 
proachably put on the stage; public in raptures; several calls for the 
director, Vizentini,” &ce. 

BrussELs.—Pierre Benoit, previously corresponding member, has 
been elected regular member of the Belgian Academy of Fine Arts, 
in place of the late Henri Vieuxtemps. 
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A FRANTIC GAUL. 
(From ‘* L’Express de Paris.” ) 


I do not treat here of the musician whose works I had occasion 
to discuss in Belgium and Germany. Beyond our frontiers, I 
cou'd be impartial; in Paris, I cannot. Is it possible that we 
have become a people so utterly degenerate, and so thoroughly 
despised by our enemies, that a German should have the audacity 
to announce the performance here in GERMAN of M. Richard 
Wagner’s works? What! ‘Ten years ago, a third of lrance 
felt the heel of the Prussian on it; the territory was not then set 
free; it was afterwards—but with what sacrifices, and we already 
think of forgetting and forgiving! In the presence of this 
weakness, of this enervation of heart, I fancy it would be well to 
remind people what M. Wagner is and what he has done. From 
a curious work by M. Tissot, Les Prussiens en Allemagne, I extract 
what refers to the musician of Bayreuth : 

“‘ The defeat of the French armies, together with the bombardment 
and fall of Paris, naturally threw Wagner into a state of savage 
jubilation. He saw in the disaster the just chastisement of the 
Parisians for failing to appreciate his music, and, in his gratitude 
to him who accomplished the decrees of God, he composed the 
‘Hymn to the Emperor,’ and resolved to celebrate trebly, in prose, 
in verse, and in music, the capitulation of the modern Babylon. 
‘ About the end of the year 1870, during the bombardment of Paris,’ 
he says in the preface to the ninth volume of his Complete Works, 
‘I thought our dramatists would be inspired to write popular pieces 
But the inspiration was 
wanting, and M. Wagner, seeing nothing done, had to set about the 
job himself. He informs us that he wrote in a few days the ‘old 
style’ comedy, A Capitulation, to be found at the commencement of 
the ninth volume. In the pages of this comedy, he shows himself 
in a completely new light. Wagner, the comic poet, Wagner, the 

solemn and wearisome, Wagner, the Luther of music, imitating the 
light and incisive Aristophanes! A goose running after and en- 
deavouring to fly like a wasp !” 

All M. Wagner saw in the heart-rending fall of Paris was the 
subject of a comedy ! 

‘‘And what a comedy !—a stupid, brutal farce, without taste, with- 
out wit, without spangles, without sparkle. It does not contain even 
one of the coarse vulgar crackers that young urchins let off on market 
days between the country people’s legs ; it is a series of cock-and-bull 
absurdities, a long medley of French and German words ; something 
so stupid that, instead of feeling angry, we laugh and involuntarily 
ask ourselves whether Gagne is net greater than the great Wagner 
himself, as far as extravagance goes. ‘Trochu’ rhymes with ‘ para- 
pluie ;’ ‘Turcos’ with ‘sauce ;’ and ‘MacMahon’ with ‘Sedan ;’ 
such are the poetic licenses in which M. Wagner indulges. He 
moreover turns Blondin into Blondel, to make it rhyme with 
‘Gondel’ (‘Gondola’). This piece of serious extravagance runs to 
fifty pages, including the versified pgologue (to the German Army 
before Paris) and the preface, which is a regular exposition of Teuto- 
manic belief.” 

Some years ago M. Pasdeloup conceived the notion of performing 
fragments of Wagner, but it was not carried out quite smoothly : 
people were willing enough to listen to the composer, but at each 
performance they vigorously hissed the Gallophobist. M. Pasde- 
loup has persevered ; thinking, no doubt, he was doing right, and 
from an absolute want of moral feeling, he has succeeded in causing 
W agner’s name to be accepted in the programmes of the Popular 
Concerts, His example has been followed by others,and is now an ad- 
mitted thing. In pursuing the course adopted by them, our worthy 
conductors have, unconsciously of course,been guilty of anasty pieceof 
business. They have placed the artist above the patriot,and thereby 
justified the reproach brought by the enemies of music against its 
fervent admirers “of softening men’s morals.” Ah! how much 
better national education is understood on the other side the 
Rhine! Since Jena, all the children have been brought up with 
a hatred and horror of everything French ; no opportunity has 
been neglected of rendering odious those whom they style the 
as Erbeund,” * and consequently the Germans had their turn in 
1870, _Can we possibly have renounced the idea of having ours ? 
Politicians may say we have and statesmen may allow the state- 
ment to be believed. That is their business! But, as regards all 
of us who have to answer only to ourselves for our sentiments and 
words, we must preserve in our hearts a ferocious and implacable 
hatred of everyone and everything German. The Germans do 





* Thus in the French. Query: “ Erbfcind,” Hereditary Enemy. 








not merely disarm, they tyrannise over Alsace and Lorraine ; 
they forbid the use of French theie, and close the frontier 
against our newspapers and books! Let us, then, know how to 
hate as they do, and let us not allow, in this Pris which they 
insult every day, which they starved and bombarded, a number 
of ‘leutons to acclaim to our face one of themselves.—In the pre- 
sence of such a scandalous proceeding, of so violent an outrage to 
the conscience of Frenchmen, everyone must follow, with a differ- 
ence, tle decree dated by our great poet from Jersey. 
Jutes LERMINA. 
——9——— 
LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 

Mr John Boosey provided on Wednesday evening a treat Loth 
“rich and rare” to the lovers of Irish songs and ballads, whose 
name, we need hardly remark, is “legion!” The whole of the 
programme was devoted to the glory of the Emerald Isle, and 
gloriously it came out of the ordeal. With such singers as Misses 
Mary Davies and Ambler, Mesdames Antoinette Sterling and 
Isabel Fasset, Messrs Edward Lloyd, Maybrick and Santley, 
how could it be otherwise ? Our readers versed in the beauty of 
old Ireland’s melodies (and Moore’s poetry) will say “of course, of 
course,” Mdme Sterling was called upon to repeat, “Shule Aroon ” 
(Is go de tu mo murnin stin)—the ballad referring to an event in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, when the flower of the 
Catholic youth of Ireland were drawn away to recruit the ranks 
of the Irish Brigade in the service of the King of France—as well 
as “ The meeting of the waters ;” that Mrs Hutchinson ought to 
have repeated “Rich and rare were the gems she wore,” so decided 
was the applause at its conclusion; that Mr Santley repeated “The 
Harp that once through Tara’s halls,” as well as the old song, 
“ Father O'Flynn,” (indeed so delighted were the audience with 
the genuine humour Mr Santley exhibited in the last named that 
roars of laughter burst forth from the audience after each verse;) 
that a hearty encore was awarded Mr Maybrick for “ The low- 
backed Car,” and to the South London Choral Association for 
their spirited rendering of “St Patrick’s Day.” We might fairly 
name with praise every number in the programme and expatiate 
on the enthusiasm with which each was received, but we wont, 
recommending instead our readers to go and judge for themselves 
when Mr John Boosey gives them an opportunity of passing so 
pleasant an evening with “ Erin.” Mr Sidney Naylor had a hard 
night’s work, having to accompany nearly every song twice over ; 
he acquitted himself admirably. 








CoLour-HEARING.—This expression has been applied to a pheno- 
menon of which some few people are conscious, viz.: an appearance 
of certain colours accompanying the perception of notes or noises. 
In 1873, Nussbaumer described (in a Vienna medical paper) this 
double perception as he and his brother had it, and Herren Bleuler 
and Lehmann, in Zurich, have recently made a more systematic 
study of the subject. The colours associated with particular notes 
differ in different individuals. As a rule, the higher notes are ac- 
companied by lighter colours ; the lower, by darker. Chords either 
cause the colours which correspond to their notes to appear side by 
side, or give a mixture of those colours. A thorough musician who 
was examined perceived a distinct colour with each key—e.g., C 
major, grey ; G flat major, reddish brown ; A major, blue; A minor, 
lead colour ; F sharp major, yellow; and so on. The same note in 
different keys changes in colour according to the colour of the key 
in which it is found. To many persons, too, the same piece played 
by different instruments appears in different colours. Noises, again, 
are generally accompanied with colours, these being generally of a 
grey or brown hue. Increased intensity of sound affects the colour 
perceived, and more so in the case of noise than in that of musical 
notes. In the latter, the intensity of colour is increased; in the 
former, a transparent effect observed gives way, in some measure, to 
opacity. The authors pursue their studies into the colours some 
minds perceive on hearing consonants, vowels, dipthongs, words, 
&c., some of which cases seem to be explicable by direct ‘‘ associa- 
tion.” By four persons sound was perceived as a result of sensations 
of light and colour—e.g., a broad, quietly-burning gas flame led to 
perception of a sound constructed of wand a light vowel like e. 
When the flame flickered, the sound grew similar to/. In colour- 
hearing no essential difference between the two sexes has been 
demonstrated. Of 76 ‘‘ colour-hearers,” 59 per cent. were males and 
41. per cent. females. The percentage of ‘‘colour-hearers” in 596 
individuals examined was only 125. The phenomenon is, to a great 
degree, hereditary.— 7'imes. 
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A JUVENILE AUDIENCE, 
( By a Spectator. ) 

A scene was enacted at Covent Garden Theatre, on Thursday 
afternoon, January 12, which bears evidence of a generous disposi- 
tion and a kindly heart. It was an original scene; it had never 
been done before; it was not adapted from the French, or, indeed, 
from any language but that of our common nature, and, as it turned 
out, the one prompt action of a benevolent man gave endless delight 
to no less than four thousand children. I happened to be passing 
the great portico of Covent Garden Theatre at the very busiest time 
of the day, when my attention was not attracted, but riveted, by 
what, I suppose, was the most curious scene that even London has 
ever witnessed. 

Morning performances at pantomime time are apt to create some 
little confusion in the neighbourhood of Bow Street ; but here was 
something altogether abnormal, and a merry medley which at once 
amused and occupied the attention of the active police force. Bow 
Street was invaded by processions of schools, and thick with mis- 
ecllaneous vans, greengrocers’ carts, and omnibuses. Charity 
children, in their white caps and prim quaker dresses ; boys from 
the Foundling Hospital, preceded by a brass band; soldier boys, 
sailor boys, youngsters from the Newport Market Refuge ; cripples 
hobbling gleefully with their crutches from the Euston Road ; deaf and 
dumb children gesticulating and nudging one another with painful 
vehemence ; all sorts and conditions of children, from all sorts and 
conditions of poor and neglected parishes ; children professing every 
creed in the long category of religions—Protestant children, Non- 
conformist children, children from the Jewish schools, children from 
Catholic Brompton, all poured into Bow Street when the clock struck 
half-past one. When I saw the greengrocers’ vans coming along in 
a merry file with the gladsome urchins cheering on the roof, waving 
their hats and handkerchiefs, and shouting as only London children 
can shout, I began to think that the kindly genial weather had been 
playing one of its accustomed pranks, and that the springtime had 
come with its envied holiday at Epping Forest or Hampton Court. 
What could it all mean? Surely the liberal tendency of the age 
had not induced the authorities of the School Board to include a 
visit to a Christmas pantomime as one of the elements of a thorough 
English education, and it was not within the bounds of reason that 
each individual child had been permitted to expend its pocket-money 
on a theatrical entertainment. I was quickly enlightened when I 
— the programme setting forth the object of this singular 
estival, 

It had occurred to Mr W. H. Ingram, the spirited and kind- 
hearted proprietor of the J/lustrated London News, that it would be 
the happiest of happy thoughts if he could cram Covent Garden 
from rovf to ceiling with the poor, orphan, neglected, and afllicted 
children of London who had never seen the inside of a theatre in 
ihe whole course of their lives. Sitting one evening at the play 
during the holiday season, Mr Ingram had noticed how few children 
after all were there compared to the grown-up folks, and he thought 
what pleasure he might happily give if he could hire the theatre for 
an afternoon, employ the artists for one grand and special occasion, 
and issue invitations to those sad little ones who are passed by and 
neglected when Christmas time comes round. The idea had no 
sooner flashed across Mr Ingram’s mind than it was instantly put 
into execution. Volunteers came forward to assist him, the organi- 
zation of this great children’s treat became the fruitful result of 
many brains, and when the most deserving and miscellaneous schools 
had been selected, the founder of the feast made only one stipulation, 
and that was that the children were to be specially chosen, not for 
their intrinsic worth or excellence alone, but chiefly because they 
had never seen a theatre or pantomime. 

All who have ever visited a theatre at Christmas know the effect 
of the shrill delighted treble of but one excited child. Magnify that 
one silvery laugh by three thousand and more, and even then you 
will not understand the strange sensation caused by this vast con- 
gregation of children. It was a scene I shall never forget, for it was 
a scene that no one ever beheld before. It was not so much the 
sense of a sea of little faces that struck me as the sense of boundless 
exhilaration and delight. As far as the eye could travel from the floor 
to the roof, piled one upon another, tier upon tier, in galleries, 
circles, pit, boxes, from skylight to basement, I could see nothing 
but children, There seemed to be a poem in every face, a story in 
every row of benches. The orphans forgot their sorrow, and the 
poor cripples their pain, when, during these long and never-to-be- 
forgotten hours, they were indeed in fairyland, and indulged their 
imaginations with scenes, pictures, colours, and beauty such as no 
description can give or story-books can suggest at all. As it happens, 
the Covent Garden pantomime is essentially one for children. It 
has children’s scenes in abundance, it appeals to the childish fancy, 
children dance and gambol in the farmyard, they swarm out of the 











shoe of the little old woman who didn’t know what to do; they 
bolster one another, and play pranks, and steal the school birch and 
belabour the schoolmistress, and intermingled with the elaborated 
ballets and processions, somewhat over the heads of a baby audience, 
are interludes of pure pantomine which I suppose never ‘‘ went ” 
before in any theatre as they did on Thursday week at Covent 
Garden. It may naturally be asked what was the impression given 
to the mind by this sudden revelation to four thousand children 
sitting at a play and enjoying it, shouting at every song, and recog- 
nizing every pantomime jest, not with thunders of applause, but 
literally with shrieks of delight. The reader will, perhaps, be sur- 
prised to hear that the effect was one of very touching and tender 
significance. There was a note of such supreme pathos in the 
satisfaction, a suggestion of such relief from pent-up misery and joy- 
lessness, that I saw the eyes of some of the women present streaming 
with tears. How it was that this ncte of satisfaction and cry of content 
were soessentially in the minor key, Icannot say ; but it is nevertheless 
true that when the voices mingled the effect was absolutely sad and 
almost reproachful. Gradually, however, the first impression wore 
away, the mind became accustomed both to the scene and the 
suunds, and we were able to observe more closely individual faces 
and special idiosyncracies. 

I happened to be placed near the children of the Deaf and Dumb 
School, who occupied two or three rows of the stalls, and I was 
specially interested in noticing the effect of a pantomime upon those 
sad little ones, who have no language. It was very curious ; not 
hearing a word of what was said on the stage, or of the applause that 
was so constant and complete, they still clapped their hands at the 
right moment, at the end of a song, or at some gymnastic feat; but 
I observed that the attention of these afflicted children flagged at the 
spectacular portions of the play. In procession and show they were 
uninterested ; and for ballets they had apparently no sympathy, but 
directly the acting was in dumb show the dumb children woke to 
intelligence. Those agile artists known as the Girards, whose en- 
tertainment is purely pantomimic, delighted the deaf and dumb 
children more than anything else, and these afflicted little ones were 
the best possible audience for the harlequinade, seeming to awake 
from a lethargic slumber. But even here there was an exception, 
for I retain upon my mind the picture of one little deaf and dumb 
girl, leaning on the stall in front of her, straining her eyes, and with 
her little hands occasionally beating her brow, as if to ask for the 
language to express all that imagination pictured. 

The liberality of Mr Ingram and the active co-operation of Mr 
Bayley, Mr Gibbons, Mr Gwyllym Crowe, Mr William Younge, and 
others were not allowed, however, to pass without some special 
feature to mark this memorable and very successful occasion. One 
good turn invariably deserves another, and when it was whispered 
about that Mr Ingram had hit upon a Napoleonic idea in the way of 
amusement for poor children it naturally suggested itself to certain 
good friends of the little ones to supplement the play with such 
creature comforts as cakes and oranges, which are not unacceptable 
between the fairy opening and the harlequinade of a lengthy panto- 
mime. So a generous fruiterer from Covent Garden, a cake-maker 
of renown nota hundred miles from Oxford Street, and a purveyor 
of crackers who flourishes in the Strand, sent in good things enough 
to feed the whole of the 4,000 children, and to crown with success 
this day of delight. Just before the transformation scene there was 
a dim suggestion that some new pleasure was in store, for at the 
head of every row of stalls was stationed an active volunteer with a 
very business-like look on his face. All was explained when the 
good fairy, Queen Flora (Miss Trevellyan), came forward and recited 
some neat, clever, and appropriate verses, written for the occasion 
by Mr Horace Lennard, and told the children what was coming, 
promising that, if they were very good, they were all to be invited 
again next year. No sooner said than done. This pretty fairy 
Queen—related, so I am told, to the famous family of Brough—who 
was herself specially remembered in the shower of Christmas gifts 
for her courtesy and condescension, touched the stage with her 
wand, and up came such a store of cakes and oranges as to send a 
cheer round the house that expressed exactly what was felt. In less 
than a second the bags of provisions were passed to the amateur 
almoners, and in one second more every child in the theatre seemed 
divided in opinion as to the relative merits of a Bath bun and a 
juicy orange ; and, as it turned out, the children were decidedly of 
opinion that the best part of the fun had yet to come. 

The old clown who aired a legitimate grievance the other day was 
perfectly right ; for, if I may take the experience of yesterday as 
proof positive, there is nothing the little ones enjoy so much after 
allas the harlequinade. There had been sleepy eyes during the 
dancing, and a hiatus in the applause until the Girards came on ; 
but when the clown belaboured the pantaloon with a cricket-bat, 
and the policeman was thrust into the os drum, keen attention re- 
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vived again, and it was with reluctance that Mr Ingram’s little guests 
received their marching orders when the curtain finally fell, and all 
was really over. The organization for exit was as complete and 
admirable as for entrance: boys and girls seemed to scramble in- 
stinctively to their vans and omnibusces ; processions were marshalled 
and marched forth into the darkness, to the astonishment of the 
Bow Street cabmen ; and, if good Mr Ingram could only have heard 
the cheers of the children as they drove home, still munching the 
the treasured remnant of cake and orange, he would be convinced 
that his happy thought has for one short moment brightened the 
dark and desolate hours of four thousand little lives—D. 7’. 


—— 
CONCERTS. 

Apert Hatt Caorau Socrety.—-The Martyr of Antioch was 
given by this society on Wednesday evening last, and the attend- 
ance, notwithstanding the wintry state of the weather, was by no 
means inconsiderable. The popularity of Mr Sullivan’s ‘sacred 
musical drama” is not likely to diminish while opportunities are 
given, from time to time, for making acquaintance with it ; and it 
is already in the enjoyment of that sort of ‘request ” among choral 
associations which betokens the probability of unbroken permanency. 
That its musical pretensions are of unequal value has been pretty 
well settled by public opinion, which has accorded unequivocal 
panegyric to the lyrical portions, while lamenting, though condoning, 
the comparative feebleness of the dramatic. But, taken as a whole, 
The Martyr of Antioch is a work replete with high and absorbing 
interest, and will always command the respect of the connoisseur, 
no less than the admiration of the listener, who derives his pleasure 
from sensation rather than from knowledge. The cast of solo singers 
upon the present occasion was sufficiently strong, in all the leading 
essentials, to render satisfactory justice to the work. Miss Anna 
Williams was the substitute for Mdme Albani, with whose name the 
music belonging to Margarita (the Martyr) has hitherto been chiefly 
associated, and no possible exception could be taken to the intelli- 
gently conceived manner in which she delineated the character, so 
far as she could convey, in the prosaic limitations of the concert- 
room, the varying emotions incident to a state of spiritual fervour, 
so supremely ecstatic as to crush all the natural instincts and 
yearnings of humanity. It need not be said that the weight 
of the solo-singing fell to her lot and most adequately and 
charmingly she discharged her responsibilities. _Mdme Trebelli, 
in the small contralto part (Julia), it may easily be assumed, left 
nothing to be desired, and her delivery of the incidental verse in 
the Chorus of Sun-worshippers (‘* The love-sick damsel laid ”), and 
the lovely air, ‘‘Io Poean,” in the fourth scene, was in each case an 
instance of vocalism, to the technical perfection of which no one 
could be insensible. Mr Frank Boyle, as Olybius, must be credited 
with all the praise due to a tasteful rendering of the melodic gem, 
‘*Come, Margarita, come,” and he was fairly entitled to the encore 
that was awarded him ; but, in other respects, the faint and some- 
what unpleasing quality of his voice, deprived the Prefect of much 
of his dramatic significance. The other vocalists were Mr F. King 
and Mr Brereton, and the subordinate parts fared well in their 
hands. The choruses were given by Mr Barnby’s Choral Society with 
exemplary sag throughout, especially those emanating from 
the Pagan element, which prevails so largely in the libretto, and in 
the conception and construction of which Mr Sullivan has shown an 
amount of picturesque fancy and dramatic application which few 
composers have surpassed. Dr Ferdinand Hiller's “‘ Song of Victory ” 
preceded the performance of the Martyr of Antioch, the treble solos 

of which were consigned to the able hands of Miss Anna Williams. 


Miss Bessrz Waveu gave her first evening concert on Tuesday, 
January 17. The singers were Mdme Edith Wynne, Mrs Hutchin- 
son, Miss Hope Glenn, Messrs Bernard Lane, Perey Blandford, 
Thurley Beale, Arthur Oswald, and Lewis Thomas. The harpist 
was Mr John Thomas (harpist to Her Majesty the Queen), and the 
pianist, Miss Bessie Waugh. Miss Bessie Waugh, known as a 
pianist of exceptional talent and a thorough artist, selected for her 
first performance two pieces by Raff, a ‘‘ Lullaby,” and a Caprice 
(Op. 95). So highly were the audience gratified that Miss Waugh was 
unanimously called upon to repeat the Caprice, and afterwards return 
and acknowledge the hearty applause awarded her. Miss Waugh also 
contributed an Entr’acte, and Valse de Concert, by Henry Parker, 
besides joining Mr John Thomas in a duet for harp and pianoforte, 
the joint composition of Mr Thomas and Sir Julius Benedict, 
on themes from Gounod's Fuust. These pieces were rendered so satis- 
factorily that the audience would willingly have heard them again. 
Mdme Edith Wynne was in capital voice, and gave ‘‘ She wandered 
down the mountain side ” (F. Clay), and ‘‘ There be none of Beauty’s 
daughters,” one of Mr John Thomas’s most elegant songs, in her 


most engaging manner. Mrs Hutchinson is rapidly gaining public 
favour. Her singing of ‘‘ My dearest heart” (Arthur Sullivan) and 
the Irish melody, *‘Oft in the stilly night,” pleased immensely. 
Miss Hope Glenn was also ‘to the fore,” singing ‘‘The Bailifi’s 
Daughter” admirably. Mr Thurley Beale gave M. Duvivier's 
‘* Pirate ” (accompanied by the composer) and Barri’s new song, ‘‘ A 
gallant heart’’ (encored), with decided effect. The other singers 
were quite up to the mark, Mr Lewis Thomas winning golden 
opinions for his delivery of ‘‘ I’m a roamer ” (Mendelssohn) and the 
old English song, “The Mermaid.” The performance of Parish 
Alvars’ characteristic piece for the harp, ‘‘ The Mandoline,” was so 
much to the satisfaction of the audience that they unanimously 
called upon Mr John Thomas to repeat it. The accompanists were Mr 
Lowe and Mr Sidney Naylor, the last named kindly undertaking the 
duties of Mr Henry Parker, *‘ unavoidably absent.” The room was 
well filled, and the concert gave entire satisfaction. 
a Qaee 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Dear Srr,—We have much pleasure to inform you that, besides 
the series of Symphony Concerts which we have announced for 
May and June next, Mr Charles Hallé has also kindly consented to 
undertake the artistic direction and conductorship of the se:ies of 
Symphony Concerts which we shall give at St. James’s Hall on 
Saturday nights during the winter 1882-83, beginning with the 
month of October and ending with the month of June. On some 
occasions, when Mr Hallé will be compelled to be absent owing to 
his engagements in the country, we intend to invite other conductors 
of eminence to take his place as guests. Mr Hallé has shown us 
his hook, full of musical treasures, which would be laid open to the 
public by such an arrangement for permanent Orchestral Concerts 
of a higher class in London proper, yours faithfully, 

ScHuLz CURTIUs. 

174, New Bond Street, Jan. 17. 

—o—_-. 


TO EPPS OF IPSWICH. 

Hoxourep Sir,—Vultures don’t prey upon doves. Moreover, 
there is a v in vulture, and a v in dove, just as there is a v in more- 
over (and avin love). Add to this, the critics (or compositors) of 
the London press were used, ‘‘ promiscous,” to spell the name of 
the distinguished conductor of the Worcester Festival—Dove, Dore, 
and Done ; whereas he has neither a v nor an ¢ in his name, which 
is simply and emphatically Done. Whereby—to his credit be it 
said—his method of conducting (ask Prospére Sainton, and Mr Half- 
penny) is never, at any juncture, either over, or under, done (Happy 
thought—under Done).—I am, sir, yours humbly, 

Tuomas Noon Gabp. 

Flea and Weather, 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Jan. 17. 








Brestav.—A new comic opera, The Lady of Gretna Green, bas 
been produced at the Stadttheater. Music by Baron Tschiderer. 


CoLocne.—Der Zug des Dionysos, an orchestral composition by 
Humperdink, formerly student at the Conservatory, was performed 
at the last concert of the Musical Society. 


BERNE. —Dr Mendel, organist at the Cathedral, died on the 22nd 
ult. He was a friend of Max Schneckenburger, author of ‘‘ Die 
Wacht am Rhein,” and was the first to set that patriotic song, so 
popular in 1870 with Carl Wilhelm’s music. 


Pesru.—Herr Carl Heymann has been giving some highly suc- 
cessful concerts. His playing was greatly admired, Bach, Scarlatti, 
Beethoven, Spohr, Schubert, Liszt, and others, all contributed 
something to his programmes. He was much applauded at each 
concert, the only complaint being that his visit did not last longer. 


Crycinnati.—A grand Operatic Festival will be held here next 
month, The Italian Opera Company, New York, together with 
members of the Conservatory and Vocal Associations, take part in it. 
The operas selected for performance are Lohengrin, Fidelio, Die 
Zauberflite, L’ Africaine, and Guillaume Tell. Minnie Hauk, Cam- 


panini, and Galassi, will be the leading singers, and Max Maretzek 
conductor.—Camille Saint-Saéns and Carl Reinecke having examined 
the manuscript scores sent in to compete for the Festival Association 
Prize of 1,000 dollars, have returned them for final judgment to 
Theodor Thomas, who will not know, until he has given his own 
decision, to which competitor his foreign colleagues have given the 





preferences. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-FOURTH SEASON, 1881-82. 


DirEcToR—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





THE TWENTY-FIRST CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 23, 1882, 
At Eight o'clock precisely, 


Programme. 

PART I.—Ottet, for four violins, two violas and two violoncellos (Svendsen), 
first time—MM. Straus, L. Ries, Wiener, A. Gibson, Hollander, Zerbini, 
Pezze, and Piatti; Song, ‘‘ Blanche Colombe” (Gounod)—Miss Santley ; Lieder 
ohne Worte, in E major and G@ major, and Con Moto, in A major, Op. 7 (Men- 
delssolin )—Mdme Marie Krebs, 

Parr IT.—Sonata, in C minor, for pianoforte and violin (Bach), first time— 
Malle Marie Krebs and Herr Straus; Song, “ Orpheus with his lute” (Sullivan) 
—Miss Santley ; Trio, in E minor, Op, 199, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
(Spohr)—Mdlle Marie Krebs, MM. Straus, and Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 21, 1882, 
At Three o'clock precisely. 
Programme, 


Quintet, in G@ major, Op. 33, No. 2, for two vio'ins, two violas, and violon- 
cello (Spohr)—MM. Straus, L. Ries, Hollander, Zerbini, and Piatti; Song, 
Ma Il Monaco” (Meyerbeer)—Mr Barrington Foote; Sonata Pastorale, in 
major, Op. 28, for pi noforte alone (Beethoven)—Mdlle Marie Krebs ; Stiicke im 
Volkston, Op. 102, for pianoforte and violoncello (Schumann)—Mdlle Marie 
Krebs and Signor Piatti; Song (Henry Smart)—Mr Barrington Foote; Sextet, 
in F sharp minor, Op. 8, for pianoforte, two violas, viola, violoncello, and double 
bass (Bennett)—Mdlle Marie Krebs, MM. Straus, L. Ries, Hollander, White, 
and Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZreRBINI. 


| Lines. 


Sing of you ?—Is this singing time, 
When never a sound among the boughs 
| Will help me to complete the rhyme ; 

| When all is noisy, thick, and foul, 

| And—look how Heaven’s muddy brows 
| Are being covered, with their scowl, 
By winter twilight like a cowl ? 





Sing ?—Wherefore sing ?—My heart and brain 
Are conscious only of a dull 

Yearning to see your eyes again. 

Fool’s faces pass me everywhere, 

Shutting out yours, the beautiful ; 

Until I hardly seem to care 

For anything except despair. 


And yet—Because I waited long, 
But had at last one moment’s glance 
Of you ere night ; I risk this song, 
Weary, and dreary, and out of tune, 
(O help me with your countenance) 
A smile that is a sigh too soon, 

A January dream of June. 





Polkaw. 








Barr's Painter of Antwerp is to be produced at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre next week. 

Dr Arruvur Sutiivan is at Cairo; Christine Nilsson is in 
Paris; Mr F. H. Cowen is at Vienna; and Mr Carl Rosa (with- 
out Pauline) is in London. 


Mpmer ALBANI is to sing the principal soprano part in 
Gounod’s new oratorio, The Redemption, written for the Birming- 
ham Festival. 





DEATH. 
On January 1dth, at Oakley Square, N.W., Emma, wife of JoHn 
A.uison, of Wardour Street, aged 51. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

BETOKENED Humpu.—By no means. We hunger and thirst for 
more, like the two daughters of the horse-leach, which cried ‘‘Give ! 
give!”—Think of the ‘‘ heavenly length” of Dussek’s Plus Ultra, 
about which Schumann was ignorant, and had he not been ignorant 
would have been just as ignorant, whatever Ebenezer Prout, C. E. 
Stephens, or Richard Wagner (whose sonatas are by no means as 
lengthy, or as heavenly as some of Dussek’s), may say. 

Guy oF THE GLACIERS.—Read the Chronicles of old Liverpool, and 
you will find that Lancret the hirsute held Speke. Hence the 
revered puddlian adage (ask Joe Nightingale) ‘‘ Lancret held Speke 
and speech.” Does our correspondent remember an Italian tenor 
hight Carrione? If not, let him ponder. Fancy Hector and 
Astyanax addressing each other in mystic telephone. Homer could 
never have imagined, Bacon could hardly have inducted, it. Vive 
les Mages ! 

GLascow.—Do you remember the interview with the King of 
Hammer-Music? Whiskey! Whiskey! Whisky! O Gemini! 
What joy to have been with you! Yule time and our young friend, 
1882, explain all. Sympathetic greetings to A. M. 





To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MustcaL Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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MANAGER.—-Well, my good friends and patrons ! 
PuBLic (unanimous ).—Bravo! Bravissimo ! 








Royat CoLttece or Music.—A meeting was held at Clarence 
House on Tuesday of the Committee for promoting the establish- 
ment of the Royal College of Music. The committee consists of the 
Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of Albany, Prince Christian, Lord 
Charles Bruce, M.P., Sir Henry Thring, K.C.B., Sir Philip Cunliffe 
Owen, K.C.M.G., Mr George Grove, Mr Charles Hallé, Mr John 
Slagg, M.P., and Mr Charles Morley. Prince Christian and Mr 
Slagg were unavoidably absent. The committee decided to recom- 
mend to the Prince of Wales the holding of a meeting in the early 
part of February to consist of representative persons throughout 
the country, and especially of all branches of music, with a view to 
aid him in the foundation of the college. The committee came to 
the important decision that the education of the college should be 





entirely free.— Times. 
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THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


HE attention of our readers is earnestly invited to the 
following correspondence, addressed to a contemporary :— 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Daily Telegraph.” ) 

Srr,—In the summer of 1875, certain illustrious and distinguished 
persons, interested in carrying out a design to make South Kensing- 
ton a great national art centre, brought to the front a proposal for 
the establishment there of a School of Music. No scheme could 
have been more influentially recommended at its source ; but, un- 
fortunately, when a preliminary meeting was held in Marlborough 
House, nearly all the dignified speakers, from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to the Lord Mayor, had to confess that, though they 
were present to advocate the subject in hand, they knew little or 
nothing about it. At that meeting, as some may remember, mu- 
sicians were conspicuously absent, and an impression seemed to 
prevail that it had been called to invent a new order of music, or 
perform some equally striking feat. However, there was little out- 
side disposition to indulge in ridicule. The circumstances were im- 
pressive rather than mirth-provoking, and musical people of all 
sorts and degrees thanked God and took courage because the great 
and noble of the land, led by Princes of the Blood, seemed bent 
upon advancing the cause of their favourite art. For a time after 
the Marlborough House gathering, the cause of the new school 
prospered, as might have been expected in a country where wealth 
and position are a real power. Mr Freake generously defrayed the 
cost of a building contiguous to the Royal Albert Hall ; private in- 
dividuals and corporate bodies founded scholarships for a period of 
five years ; a staff of professors, headed by Mr Arthur Sullivan, was 
appointed, and, in due course, the ‘‘ National Training School for 
Music” entered upon its career under circumstances adapted to 
secure all the good flowing from brilliant prestige. Five years have 
elapsed ; the scholarships have expired ; there is, it appears, no dis- 
position to renew them ; and the National Training School for Music 
—which, by the way, Mr Arthur Sullivan left some time ago-—is 
moribund, So much for one picture ; and now, sir, let me show you 
another. 

In the summer of 1822, a meeting of noble and dignified persons 
took place at the Thatched House Tavern for the very purpose which 
caused the assembly, on nearly the same spot, fifty-three years later. 
The Earls of Fife and Belmore, Lords Burghersh and Ravensworth, 
and several honourables, knights, and esquires, having remarked the 
entire absence in England of provision for a systematic musical 
education, determined that this state of things should exist no 
longer. Out of their councils sprang the Royal Academy of Music, 
established by Royal Charter, patronized by his Majesty King 
George IV.—who was graciously pleased to nominate a scholar in 
the person of the, happily, still living Mr W. H. Holmes—governed 
by a body of well-born, blue-blooded directors, and having among 
its professors such men as Crotch (principal), Attwood, Smart, 











Cramer, Clementi, Dragonetti, Lindley, Loder, and Potter. So far 
there seems a curious parallel between the genesis of the National 
Training School for Music and that of the elder institution. 
Both owe their origin to aristocratic initiative, and were launched 
upon an active career surrounded by all the advantages that 
lofty patronage and lusty trumpetings could secure. But the 
parallelism goes only a little way. The Royal Academy 
of Music entered upon an _ unoccupied field of labour. 
That field was ready for harvest and had no reapers in it, or, at 
best, only a few individuals working for their own hand, destitute 
alike of organization and enthusiasm. The National Training 
School, on the contrary, became one of several candidates for public 
favour. Especially did it find the Royal Academy still existing, 
still under Royal patronage, still chartered, capable of indefinite 
expansion, well-governed, flourishing, and endowed by the state 
(revenue £80,000,000) with £500 a year. Under these circumstances 
it must be evident that the respective promoters laboured in some- 
what different ways. The one body founded an educational institu- 
tution where it was wanted ; the other set up rivalry and divided 
interests just on the point where there was not, is not, and never 
can be, room for two. Here a question naturally arises—Why 
did not the promoters of the South Kensington School, being 
animated with a sincere desire for musical good, rally round an 
institution actively at work, and, after a half-century of chequered 
existence, enjoying a considerable share of public trust? This 
pertinent query does not seem to have been put at the Marlborough 
House meeting. Indeed, it would appear from the remarks of the 
speakers on that occasion, that the very being of the Royal Academy 
was unknown to them. The Lord Mayor drew quite a fancy picture 
of the domestic happiness to flow from the unheard-of operations 
of the new school. The Archbishop of Canterbury spoke as though 
the Universities had, up to that time, enjoyed a monopoly of high- 
class musical teaching, and the Archbishop of York congratulated 
everybody on the fact that ‘‘ music will now have a good school in 
which it might be taught.” But if the exalted personages just 
named illustrated in this particular manner the general ignorance 
they so frankly confessed, the promoters of the scheme could easily 
have enlightened them had they chosen. South Kensington, by no 
means overlooking Tenterden Street, so far recognized it as to open 
negotiations for an amalgamation of interests. The Training School 
would gladly have absorbed the Royal Academy, with its charter, 
its pupils, its professors, its subscription list, and its amazing 
Government grant. But the Royal Academy wanted some- 
thing in return, and there was nothing—absolutely nothing, 
save, indeed, a prospect of sharing the doubtful fortunes of an 
untried institution. It was asked to sacrifice its identity, abandon 
an assured position, and incur serious risks for what?—the honour 
of aresidence at South Kensington, and of being directed by high- 
placed governors during, possibly, a very short period. South 
Kensington tried upon Tenterden Street a sort of “confidence 
trick,” and when Tenterden Street declined to ‘‘ hand over,” South 
Kensington said no more, but went its way alone. 

Returning to the question of parallelism between the two schools, 
let me point out that while there was no exact parallelism in their 
origin, there is none at all in their present condition. The Training 
School cannot exist without the endowments which nobody seems 
disposed to renew, and unless help come from some place as yet 
unknown, it must expire. Whereas, the Royal Academy never 
flourished as now. Its class-rooms are crowded with students, its 
professors deem their posts an honourable distinction, and its public 
concerts have taken rank among the best musical features of the 
metropolis, How are we to account for this difference—the differ- 
ence between success and failure, prosperity and ruin? By ascribing 
it, no doubt, to several causes, but mainly to one which will appear 
if again we look back upon the past. Not many years have elapsed 
since the fortunes of the Royal Academy were, to all seeming, as low 
as now are those of its western rival. Students were few, the treasury 


was empty, and from the very council-board arose a cry of despair. 


An offer was even made to return the Royal Charter to its august 
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source, as a first step to dissolution and nothingness. At that crisis, 
the professors took the tiller into their own hands; the dilettante 


directors were relegated to purely ornamental functions, and the, 


ship, sailed by men who knew a mainmast from a marlin-spike, 
weathered the storm. It is the old story. You cannot by however 
much taking thought make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear ; neither 
can an institution of a highly technical character like a school for 
music be managed by amateurs, since they only bring to the task a 
partial knowledge and apply it in the intervals of other and person- 
ally more important occupations. This, at any rate, is the lesson 
taught by the history of the Royal Academy, and in its light we can 
to some extent understand the collapse at South Kensington. 

I have dwelt upon these incidents of the past for a reason which 
must be sufticiently obvious. The events of 1875-6 are now repeat- 
ing themselves in an accentuated form. Once more the South Ken- 
sington wire-pullers are at work, and to such purpose that they 
have presented three Royal Princes on a Manchester platform in 
the capacity of advocates. I am not surprised at their straining 
every muscle, because they have to retrieve a failure and, if haply 
they may, avert confusion of face. Defeat now means final ruin, 
and they know it. By the way, these astute managers have not 
been above taking a hint from practices most often met with amid 
the strain and stress of the commercial world. The collapsed man 
of business sometimes attributes his fall to lack of daring, and 
straightway proceeds to make a more brilliant coup. So, the com- 
paratively modest National ‘Training School for Music having come 
to grief, there rises, phwnix-like, out of its ruins a magnificent 
scheme for a great national State-endowed College, incorporated by 
Royal Charter, and governed by an imposing array of dignified and, 
of course, disinterested friends of the art. Pray understand, sir, 
that I am not making light of this proposal per se. All of us, 
amateurs and professionals alike, dream of an English Conserva- 
torium, managed by the wisest musical heads of the country, and 
wealthy enough to keep its gates always open for the admission of 
gifted youth. The arguments of Prince Leopold in support of such 
an institution were as convincing to every reader as they must have 
been to the Manchester people who were privileged to hear them. 
That the musical genius of our country deserves ample provision for 
its culture, that great good would result were the required means 
forthcoming, and that it behoves the nation to remove a just cause 
of reproach as quickly as possible, are facts beyond dispute. I, 
therefore, trust that the Royal Princes will persevere with the work 
upon which they have entered. The defects in our preseut machinery 
for higher musical education require to be known, while the public 
mind needs to be familiarized with the idea of supporting 
a great central institution both by private donations and 
grants from public funds, This work can be accomplished by none 
better than by the illustrious individuals who spoke at Manchester. 
Thev have the ear of the nation, and where they lead thousands are 
prepared to follow, with eyes shut if need be. It is when the 
practical part of the question comes up for consideration that the 
public should exercise caution, and keep their eyes open. ‘There 
must be no blind confidence here, for we have catastrophe under 
our very noses as a warning. It seems to me, indeed, that nothing 
could be plainer than the course marked out at this initial stage by 
the logic of events. Failure asks to be reinstated with ampler means 
and a heavier task, but where is the ground for confidence that 
‘should accompany the demand? It is not in high rank, or exalted 
patronage ; it is not even in money and good intentions. There 
must be wisdom in council, experience in management, and, outside, 
wide-spread confidence. I say frankly that, in musical matters, 
South Kensington cannot command these essential things. It would 
be as reasonable for a pilot who has just run his ship on the rocks to 
expect the reward of skill and judgment as for the managers of the 
National Training School to demand the control of a great Con- 
servatorium. The marvel is—to those, at least, who look no further 
—that the ardent lovers of music in the western suburb do not 
recognize this fact, and, overcoming their predilections for mere 
locality, rally round the Royal Academy, under the gracious patron- 








age of her Majesty the Queen. It signifies little whether music be 
fostered next door to the Art’s Club or within hail of the Albert 
Memorial; but it signifies a great deal whether its fortunes be 
entrusted to those who bring success as their testimonial, or to those 
who come worse than empty-handed. 

The purpose of this letter is served if it suggests a cautious recep- 
tion of the scheme now being put forward. On another occasion I 
shall, with your leave, point out the line along which public action 
should run towards the end of a music school worthy of the nation, 
and of our place as a music-loving people. Meanwhile, being one 
whose only interest in the matter arises from an interest in art, I 
can truthfully subscribe myself 


London, Jan, 11. AN AMATEUR. 





Srr,—I have no wish to enter into any discussion with your cor- 
respondent ‘‘ Amateur” on the delicate subject of the relations 
between the supporters of the Royal Academy of Music and the 
distinguished promoters of the new ‘Royal College of Music.” I 
merely wish to point out to your readers that the uncomfortable 
relations which exist between them are entirely owing to the action 
of the Royal Academy itself; and, also, that the National School of 
Music has absolutely nothing whatever to do with the question. 
The real facts-of the case, which I defy anyone to gather from 
‘«« Amateur’s ” letter, are these: The National School of Music was 
founded for five years only, and merely as an experiment, while the 
Royal College was being brought into existence. At the end of the 
five years the Royal College was not ready ; the founders of scholar- 
ships were then asked to renew the scholarships for another year, 
and they did so gladly with scarcely an exception. This year of 
renewal expires at Easter, and no further request of help is to be 
made to the founders. It does not require a very large amount of 
common sense to see that this sort of death, at the close of a definite 
period of successful work, is a very different thing to the death of 
failure and ignominy to which ‘‘ Amateur” suggests that the 
National School of Music is about to succumb. The tragic attitude 
of your correspondent would be very amusing if it were not somewhat 
mischievous ; he comes forward and cries look on this picture and on 
that—the National School of Music is a failure and dying, whereas 
the rooms of the Royal Academy of Music are crowded with students. 
If ‘‘ Amateur” knew a little more about the working of the National 
School he would find that it has in its short career sent forth a 
group of singers who are to be heard on every platform where high- 
class music is to be found, violinists who are beginning to be highly 
valued as orchestral and solo players, organists who fill very high 
positions, and many teachers of music in ‘‘high schools” and other 
places of education. The exact numbers of scholars who have thus 
taken a good position in their profession will be given to him with 
pleasure by our Registrar, on application. Is this the failure of 
which so much is said? I can only say that our results will be 
found to rank higher than any other institution, not excepting the 
Academy itself, if the returns are limited to the last five years, and 
the relative number of students in the two places are duly considered, 
the students at the Academy being numerically four or five to one 
of those at the National School. Perhaps ‘‘Amateur” may not 
care to be reminded that the late principal of the National School 
and a large proportion of the professors were and still are among 
the most successful teachers at the Royal Academy. How very 
curious that men who are so talented aud able when giving lessons 
in Tenterden Street should prove so utterly imbecile when teaching 
at Kensington Gore! In conclusion, I will only say that I do think 
that the public will rightly demand some explanation of the conduct 
of the Royal Academy of Music in setting itself in opposition to the 
splendid scheme of musical education now being matured ; but I 
hope ‘‘ Amateur” will not be angry if I say that he is evidently 
quite unequal to the task of defending his beloved institution in 
Tenterden Street, and I shall be much surprised if the public will 
not at once see that the existence or non-existence of the National 
School of Music will not in the smallest degree influence the real 
struggle going on between the Royal Academy and the proposed 
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Royal College. It is a mere ruse thus to point to the ‘ moribund ” 
National School as a justification of the lamentable action of the 
Royal Academy, or as a proof that that body has acted wisely in 
declining to form the nucleus of the Royal College. All who can 
get at facts know better.—Yours, &c., 
JOHN STAINER, 
(Principal of the National School for Music.) 





Str,—Dr John Stainer is a distinguished professor, but I can 
have no personal controversy with him on the basis of the letter 
which appeared in your columns to-day. For this there are several 
reasons. In the first place, Dr Stainer evades the gist of the whole 
question—as far as it is a question of dispute—namely, the ‘‘delicate 
subject” of the “relations,” elsewhere termed ‘‘ uncomfortable 
relations,” between the ordinary folk who are ‘‘supporters” of the 
Royal Academy and the ‘‘distinguished promoters” of the new 
Royal College. It is precisely that which I challenge. 

While declining to noticé Dr Stainer’s sneers at myself, and re- 
fusing to treat his letter as a personal communication, I may accept 
it as an official deliverance from South Kensington, since it is signed 
by one who describes himself as ‘‘ Principal of the National School 
for Music.” The major part of the letter is devoted to the past 
and present of the National Training School, which, we are asked 
to believe, has lived a flourishing life, and, not only that, but a life 
longer by one year than was originally intended. As regards the 
successful career of the School, I have no wish to be ungenerous. 
Let South Kensington claim and enjoy all the honour of having 
produced young D’Albert and a few vocalists and instrumentalists 
of good standing. Indeed, I am disposed to insist upon this, 
because it strengthens the position it will be my duty to take up by 
and by—namely, that the best musical talent of the country can 
only be brought under cultivation by a system of free education. 
If, as we are now told, the results of the School training ‘ rank 
higher than any other institution,” there is no cause whatever for 
surprise. The ‘‘other institutions” have taken, as a rule, only such 
students as, inclining to a musical life, could afford to pay for 
education ; whereas South Kensington opened its doors six years 
ago to pupils chosen by the founders of scholarships on account of 
proven ability or great promise. That the results in the second 
case surpass those in the first is not necessarily a consequence of 
superior teaching. It may more reasonably be regarded as flowing 
from a better method of selection. Passing from this subject, 
let us hearken to the cry raised by South Kensington for the 
purpose of drawing public judgment off the right scent. The 
National Training School has only three months to live, but it 
is not dying of disease or inanition. On the contrary, it has sur- 
vived nine months longer than its founders intended. In their eyes 
it was never more than a grub destined, after five years, to change 
into a glorious butterfly. It was the egg out of which was to come 
the chicken, Royal College of Music, and it was only ‘an experi- 
ment” in cautious recognition of the fact that the most carefully 
laid ova are liable to addling. All this we are now required to 
believe ; but, sir, I have vainly called upon my memory to corrobo- 
rate the statement, and I have as vainly looked through the journals 
of the time for any record of specific and authoritative assertions 
to the same effect. I find, however, traces of a good deal of tall and 
vague talk respecting possible future developments, including branch 
schools in our chief provincial towns at the end of five years, which 
led a Liverpool paper to observe that meanwhile the Liverpudlians 
would be subscribing money for the benefit of London lodging- 
houses. On May 25, 1875, his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
wrote to the Lord Mayor, in terms which certainly did not convey 
an idea that he was interesting himself on behalf of an ‘* experi- 
ment” to be abandoned or continued, according to circumstances, 
after five years. The Prince said: ‘ Your lordship is doubtless 
well aware that efforts have been made for some time past by the 
Society of Arts to establish a National School of Music.” In this 
quotation the italics are mine. After referring to what had been 
done in the provinces for the purpose of founding scholarships, and 





expressing a hope that London would emulate the example, his 
Royal Highness went on to say: ‘‘I address myself virtually, in 
the first instance, to your lordship, to request you to afford me your 
valuable assistance and experience, so that the Conference may 
have successful results, and may contribute towards giving to musical 
talent a free music school worthy of the country, and equal to those 
which are established in so many parts of the Continent. This was 
an object in which my father took a great interest, and it is my 
great desire to help to carry it into effect.” We have nothing 
about an “experiment” here. The Prince, who knows how to 
express his meaning clearly, had in view an establishment. The 
matter is not worth arguing further ; and I shall speak much more 
to the purpose if, since I am referred to ‘‘ Our Registrar,” I ask that 
official to supply me with a list of the individuals and corporate 
bodies who towards the close of the first term of scholarship showed 
the slightest disposition to enter upon a second. Is it true or not 
that, with utter collapse in view, South Kensington begged the 
founders to subscribe for another year in order that time might be 
given for starting a fresh scheme? If true, what becomes of the 
plea that the school was only set going for five years? If not true, 
what are we to think of managers who, with sixty months before 
them wherein to prepare for a great change, are, at the end of the 
sixty-ninth month, only beginning to agitate for means ? 

Sir, I crave your pardon for dwelling so long upon matters that 
are simply adjuncts to the main question, and I hasten to point out 
with what dexterity South Kensington now seeks to hold up the 

toyal Academy as an offender worthy of punishment. Says Dr 
Stainer, ‘‘I merely wish to point out to your readers that the un- 
comfortable relations which exist between them (the ‘supporters’ of 
the one school, and the ‘ distinguished promoters ’ of the other,) are 
entirely owing to the action of the Royal Academy itself.” Again : 
‘*Tn conclusion, I will only say that I do think that the publie will 
rightly demand some explanation of the conduct of the Royal 
Academy of Music in setting itself in opposition to the splendid 
scheme of musical education now being matured.” Was ever such 
an example of manifold begging the question? South Kensington, 
in the first place, points to wickedness which nobody can see, 
‘* because ’tis not in sight.” I boast no connection with the Royal 
Academy, and am not in its secrets, but I shrewdly suspect that the 
managers of that institution would be very glad to have particulars 
of their criminality made public. Will South Kensington oblige 
them, just for once? Then how does it appear that the Royal 
Academy has opposed the ‘‘ splendid scheme” advanced from the 
West—unless, indeed, a duck can be said to oppose the institu- 
tion of dining when it rejects the invitation, ‘‘Dilly, dilly come and 
be killed?” The Royal Academy, as far as I know the circumstances, 
refused an offer which was deemed unfair and injurious. Will the 
public demand an explanation of this conduct without first having the 
particulars laid before them? I trow not. 

While squabbling goes on—and it is likely to go on unless by 
mutual! concession a modus vivendi can be established—the country 
remains without the free conservatorium it so much needs. This is 
the main fact, standing out bright and clear against a hazy back- 
ground of controversy. That free conservatorium we want, and 
must have. The public, let me add, are very likely to ‘‘ demand 
an explanation ” of its delay. Are those to blame who, for private 
or local reasons, have resolved that it shall be established in a cer- 
tain spot and after a certain fashion, or not at all? Is the Royal 
Academy to blame because of unreasonable susceptibility? Are 
both to blame because influenced on a great question by little 
motives? These are the questions music lovers will ask, and these 
I shall keep before me when, in a third and closing letter, I endeavour 
to show how all parties may honourably combine towards an end 
that, without union, can never be reached. 


Jan. 13. An AMATEUR. 





S1r,—Surely your correspondent ‘‘Amateur” is making an ingeni- 
ous change of front. His first letter described the miserable failure 
of the National School for Music, as contrasted with the prestige 
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and success of the Royal Academy, and he marvelled that lovers of 
music did not rally round the latter institution. He now tardily 
and ungraciously admits that we have turned out ‘‘a few vocalists 
and instrumentalists of good standing ;” and, strangely enough, pro- 
mises a scheme of his own by which ‘‘all parties” can be brought 
into combination. If this is really what he desires and aims at he 
will meet with universal sympathy. I cannot, however, in the 
smallest degree follow his argument that the National School was 
intended as a permanence and not as an experiment. Corporations 
and individuals were asked to subscribe for five years; does this 
mean for ever? I wonder if ‘‘ Amateur” would take the same poetic 
view of the length of this term if one of his friends were to borrow a 
large sum of money from him “‘for five years.” It may be quite 
true that the promoters of the school hoped that a Government grant 
might be obtained for its support at the end of this period. But 
does ‘‘ Amateur ” seriously believe that our admirable professors are 
responsible for this compulsory stoppage? I only wish we might 
have this question put to the test by being permitted to carry on the 
school on our own responsibility with free hands. I think I might 
safely prophesy, if this were done, that other schools and academies 
of music would soon be making much more genuine lamentations 
over our survival than they are now making over our death. Con- 
sidering the high position of our Kensington teachers, and their 
close conne:tion with many other important institutions for musical 
education, it certainly surprised me to find their six years’ labour 
and anxiety described in an offhand way by an anonymous amateur 
as resulting in a ‘‘failure,” and I do not think that he has any reason 
to complain of the tone of my former letter.—I am, Sir, your obedi- 
ent servant, 
JoHN STAINER, Principal. 
Sir, —Before coming to the proper subject-matter of this letter, I 
ask your indulgence while I notice, in few words, the latest com- 
munication from South Kensington. The Principal of the National 
Training School does injustice to his own perceptiveness when he 
says: ‘I cannot, however, in the smallest degree follow his (my) 
argument that the National Training School was intended as a per- 
manence and not as an experiment.” Cannot he? Last Thursday, 
Dr Stainer wrote : ‘‘ The real facts of the case, which I defy anyone 
to gather from ‘ Amateur’s’ letter, are these: The National School 
of Music was founded for five years only, and merely as an 
experiment, while the Royal College of Music was being brought 
into existence.” In his second letter, penned after acquaintance 
with my ‘‘ argument,” or, as I should prefer to call it, statement of 
fact, I read: ‘‘ It may be quite true that the promoters of the school 
hoped that a Government grant might be obtained for its support at 
the end of this (the five years) period.” Comment is needless, 
The South Kensington Principal further remarks in his second 
letter : ‘‘Corporations and individuals were asked to subscribe for 
five years ; does this mean for ever? I wonder if ‘ Amateur’ would 
take the same poetic view of the length of this term if one of his 
friends were to borrow a large sum of money from him ‘for five 
years.’” Your correspondent wiil, I hope, permit me to urge that 
his illustration is most unfortunate. Were one of my friends to 
come to me and say, ‘‘I have ‘ established’ myself as a borrower ; 
lend me so much for five years,” I should certainly expect him to 
repay me at the end of the term, but not to cease business as a 
borrower. His “established ” functions would survive as a matter 
of course, and he would borrow of someone else, or of me again. The 
South Kensington borrower, it is now allowed, hoped to dip his 
hand into the national purse. Dr Stainer appears to be really 
aggrieved that I should charge the professors of the school with 
failure. It happens, however, that I never did anything of the 
kind. If the Principal will read my first letter more carefully, he 
will see that, while I spoke of the institution as moribund, the 
character of the teaching was never in question, On the other 
hand, I devoted a good deal of space to reflections upon dilettante 
management, which, as was pointed out, had nearly ruined the 
Royal Academy. Here, indeed, the estimable Principal may accuse 





himself, with some justice, of inability to follow an argument. Dr 
Stainer charges me with ‘‘ making an ingenious change of front.” 
Why, Sir, he did not give me time to put my forces in line of 
battle. For that, however, I hope you will now afford me space. 
Leaving the field of controversy, not again to re-enter it, let me 
ask those of your readers who take a lively interest in musical 
matters. for their impartial and dispassionate attention. We may 
have many minds on details, but if we can agree on fundamental 
principles the great good of harmonious action becomes not only 
possible but probable. I assume entire agreement as to the need in 
this country of a conservatorium, analogous in all essential respects 
to those which have so long done good service on the Continent. In 
view of this necessity, what are the circumstances affecting the 
probability of its being met? I answer, that we have two factors 
already in existence, each essential to the solution of the problem. 
These factors are the Royal Academy of Music and the great social 
and artistic influences represente1 by the term ‘‘South Kensington.” 
Neither of these—I am speaking practically, not theoretically—is 
itself equal to the establishment of a conservatorium. The Royal 
Academy cannot do it, because it has little, if any, power outside 
its own walls and beyond the limits of the profession. It would 
seem, moreover, that the Tenterden Street school does not care to 
occupy a larger sphere. Like the late Pope, it is ever crying, 
‘‘Non possumuus,” and shutting itself up in its Vatican. I am 
not sure that this is wise policy in the presence of active enemies. 
The army that. always fights on the defensive is virtually beaten 
before the campaign begins. Now the question arises: Can Sou h 
Kensington give us a conservatorium? Here the conditions are 
entirely reversed. South Kensington is a great social power. It 
sends Royal Princes into the field, and it commands the support of 
classes who hold wealth in one hand and influence in the other. 
But South Kensington has scarcely any following among the pro- 
fessionals and amateurs who constitute our great musical public. It 
is regarded, if not with profound distrust, at any rate with extreme 
want of confidence, the legitimate and foreseen effect of which ap- 
pears in the present condition of its musical enterprise. Sir, I con- 
tend that no conservatorium is possible in this country apart from 
the sympathy and support of those who constitute our musical public, 
Princes and peers, bishops and mayors, are not to he despised, even 
as fitful helpers of an artistic movement, but they cannot supply 
the breath of its life. That must come from the sympathy and aid 
of those to whom art is almost life itself. If I have here set forth 
facts, it must be evident that we need union between the Royal 
Academy and South Kensington—each institution being, as regar(s 
essential elements, the complement of the other. Surely union is 
not impossible on the basis of mutual concession, and to work this 
out let knowledge of actual circumstances determine, first, that 
which cannot be conceded. We are all perfectly well aware that 
South Kensington cannot accept the idea of a conservatorium other 
than as an addition to its own group of art institutions. There are 
reasons, unnecessary to point out, which definitely place the notion 
of such a sacrifice among impossibilities. Turning to the Royal 
Academy, it is no less unreasonable to ask that this institution shall 
forfeit its name and identity, cut itself loose from a past of sixty 
years, and become merged in the existence of a new body under a 
different, untried, and doubtful system of government. ‘The ‘non 
possumus ” on these points is not, however, an insurmountable bar- 
rier to union, provided, of course, there be a desire on cach side for 
the good which union may secure. Does South Kensington really 
wish for a national conservatorium? Then it will not refuse to 
ally itself with the Royal Academy for the purpose of developing it 
into the thing required. Is the Royal Academy of the same mind ? 
Then it will not refuse to go to South Kensington and make what- 
ever reasonable concessions may be necessary, while demanding 
guarantees in return. Here, then, are the obligations of the case : 
the place must be South Kensington ; the institution must be the 
Royal Academy of Music under that name, and continuing there the 
life spent for more than half a century in Tenterden Street. The 
great difficulty ahead is that of government. South Kensington 
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affects the control of “distinguished” amateurs; the Royal 
Academy, guided by experience, prefers that of professionals, and 
neither, perhaps, is likely to yield on a matter so personal to the 
negotiators. At this point, however, a third factor comes in—the 
State, which is concerned because it rests with her Majesty in 
Council to determine whether, if South Kensington, acting inde- 
pendently, press its application for a Royal Charter, the prayer shall 
be granted. In one contingency, therefore, the State has a potent 
voice, and in another it is master of the situation, since no national 
conservatorium can be properly carried on without its aid. I trust 
that the Government are prepared to take a large view of its duties 
in this matter. The principle of grants from the public purse 
in furtherance of musical education was conceded long ago. It 
enters into the economy of governmental relations with primary 
schools, and it is illustrated by an annual vote of £500 to the Royal 
Academy of Music. With the principle admitted, and with a con- 
sensus of public opinion as to the need for a great national con- 
servatorium, there is nothing in the way of a liberal annual grant in 
aid, say, in a certain proportion to the amount subscribed from 
private sources. Observe how this bears upon the vexed question 
of governing the amalgam of South Kensington and the Royal 
Academy. In the representatives of the State overlooking the 
expenditure of public money we should have a power above the 
suspicion of cliqueism or of narrow motives, a power to which all 
might look up, and that would rightfully be paramount because 
embodying the nation’s present and prospective interest in one of 
its institutions, Taking in the State, 1 can conceive a form of 
government for the enlarged Royal Academy that would conciliate 
all parties—a Board of Professors charged with its artistic direction, 
and responsible to the Lord President or whoever may act as 
Minister of Fine Arts ; a Council of Directors, upon whom might 
devolve the control of outward relations, and who might represent 
the institution before the public ; and, lastly, the Minister armed 
with ‘‘ constitutional” powers. 

It may be said, sir, that all this assumes too much—too great a 
spirit of conciliation on the part of the rival schools, and too great 
liberality and zeal for art on the side of the State. I know, how- 
ever, that it does not demand more than must be granted if the 
Royal Academy for the free training of our musically-gifted youth 
is to become a reality. The public know this also, and are waiting 
to see whether the zeal so loudly vaunted in our midst is powerful 
enough to overcome party, local, and personal feeling. I shall be 
surprised, also, if they do not treat coldly all mere factional 
attempts at setting up an institution that, because it is the offspring 
of a faction, cannot meet a national want. At the same time, they 
will resent the supineness which simply blocks the way. Thanking 
you, sir, for the liberality with which you have given so much 
valuable space to a discussion of this interesting subject, I remain 
yours, &c., An AMATEUR. 

Jan, 16, 











Elenchus. : 


The cost of placing Massenet’s Hérodiade on 
the stage at the Thédtre de la Monnaie, Brussels, 
is said to have been 80,000 francs ! 

**WMonep spent and time ag well, 
Dow, this little book shall ell.” 

[Read Goethe's Epigrams from Venice. Try 
the same experiment with time and money upon | 
is Rossini’s immortal masterpiece, Guillaume Tell, 
7 to be given (bear in mind) precisely as Rossini 
~ Wrote it, with no cuts or “improvements ”— 

p but simply Zell, the whole Tedi, and nothing but 

9 the Zell, Then we shall see what we shall see, 
_ and hear what we shall hear. Until that is 
done the incessant rehearsals of Wagner’s operas cannot be 
taken into account.—Dr Blinge. ] 




















COLOUR-HEARING. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 


Sir,—The Times of the 12th inst. gave room to a paragraph, 
under the above heading, which provoked the subjoined extra- 
extraordinary retort from an enthusiastic Wagnerite :— 


(To the Editor of the ‘* Times.” ) 

Srr,—I have just read the paragraph on the subject of ‘‘colour- 
hearing ” which appeared in 7'he Times of to-day. The discoveries 
made explain what most people have regarded as a mad eccentricity 
in the composer, Richard Wagner—that is, his custom, when com- 
posing, of sitting in different rooms in which everything is of one 
colour, and of donning coloured garments on the same occasions. I 
have not specially investigated the accounts of these habits of his 
since reading the paragraph, but it seems to me very probable that 
Wagner selects these colours according to the key in which he is 
writing. At any rate, I think the fact has an important bearing on 
the subject of ‘‘colour-hearing,” and this is my reason for calling 

our attention to it. I hope that some one more intimate with 

Wagner's habits than myself—I have only read of them casually— 
may throw fresh light on this interesting question. I remain, Sir, 
yours obediently, Wea dena. 

January 12. 

An “interesting question,” indeed ; as if it mattered a farthing 
candle whether Wagner composed the overture to Tannhduser in 
a green suit or a yellow, with a red cap or a black, in a brown 
room or a blue! If the Prophet of Bayreuth puts on robes 
“according to the imaginary keys in which he may be casting his 
inspirations,” he ought, like Joseph, to wear a “ coat of many 
colours ”—seeing that it is not his fixed habit by any means to 
stop in one particular key during the space of more than half a 
minute. He certainly should have a room papered with dimin- 
ished sevenths, and another papered with tremolandi, with no fire 
to restore his equilibrium. Are we all in training for Colney 
Hatch ?—Your obedient servant, 

Lona. 


[Lord Long—not the first time has it been urged in these 
columns—is a harmless, if not a dangerous, lunatic. Mr T. 
Duff Short is still on his traces, and will follow him next 
August, to Parsifal. On quitting Bayreuth, Long, with a 
ticket for Bamberg, will slope to Frankfort-on-Maine, where 
he is likely to encounter Dr Cheese and Alderman Doublebody, 
who have already arrived so far on their foot-walk to the 
“Festival Stage Play Theatre.” Short, who cares nothing 
about Parsifal, will meet him there—unless the valiant and 
estimable brothers Drexel, of the magnificent Hotel de Russie, 
have already given him the tip, and warned him off. Long 
owes the Drexels a heavy bill ; but they are fine fellows, and 
will not ask him to liquidate. On the contrary, they are 
more likely to pay his expenses back to London, where Duff 
Short has been hunting him up these ten years and more. 
Jolly boys (“ Our boys ”) the Drexels. 

Otto Beard. | 


—o— 


PROVINCIAL. 

Prnzancr.—A concert was given on Friday, January 13th, at 
which the vocalists were Miss Clara Dowle (student at the Guildhall 
School of Music, London), Messrs Sampson (tenor), and Wills 
(baritone) ; solo violin, Mr Pardew, of Plymouth ; organ and piano- 
forte, Mr R. White, Jun. The concert hall was very crowded. 
Miss Dowle is an established favourite in the West of England, and 
her two songs, ‘‘The Watchman and the Child” and ‘‘It wasa 
dream,” were loudly encored and repeated. Mr Sampson gave 
‘*Madoline” (Nelson), and ‘‘ The love of long ago” (Cummings). 
Mr Wills, ‘‘ In the cloisters ” (Barri), and ‘‘ The King’s Highway.” 
Mr Pardew contributed two violin solos, a barcarolle by Spohr and 
a tarantelle by Vieuxtemps. Mr White played on the organ Handel’s 
overture to Scipio, a grand offertoire by Batiste on a theme from 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Kreutzer” sonata; ‘In the chapel by the sea,” by 
Barnett, and a grand Festival March by Passmore.—( Communicated. ) 

Piymovutu.—At the Plymouth Guildhall a “popular concert” 
was given on Saturday, Jan. 14, at which the vocalists were Miss 
Clara Dowle (of the Guildhall School of Music), Miss Dwelley, and 
Mr Moon, both of Plymouth. Miss Dowle had previously sung to 
Plymouth audiences, and had become a great favourite, in con- 
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sequence the Plymouth Guildhall was crowded. Over 4,000 persons 
were present, and the doors had to be locked long before the com- 
mencement of the concert. Miss Dowle was received with an 
‘ovation ” on each time of appearing. She sang ‘‘ Let me dream 
again” (Sullivan); ‘‘ The Watchman and the Child” (Cowen) ; and 
the recit. and aria, ‘‘Let eternal honours” and ‘From mighty kings” 
(Handel), and was enthusiastically encored. For the first she re- 
appeared twice, and bowed her acknowledgments. After ‘‘ The 
Watchman and the Child” the applause was so great that she was 
compelled to return and repeat the last verse. Miss Dwelley was 
encored in the ‘‘ Miller and the Maid” (Marzials), and Mr Heard was 
fayourably received in ‘The little hero” (Adams), ‘“ Polly ” 
(Molloy), and ‘‘The village blacksmith” (Weiss). Mr Elford played 
two solos on the cornet, and had to repeat one (‘‘The Lost Chord”). 
Mr W. H. Hannaford presided at the organ, and gave in an effective 
manner Rossini’s overture to 7’ancredi and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding 
March.” Both musically and financially this concert was the most 
successful of the series ; probably there never were so many people 
in the hall at any previous concert.—(Communicated. ) 

EpinpurGu.—We read in the Daily Review that the second of 
five new lectures on ‘‘ Vocal Culture,” by Signor Alberto Bach, was 
given in the Masonic Hall on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 14, in 
presence of a large audience. The subjects discussed were ‘ Porta- 
mento di Voce,” ‘‘ Legato,” ‘‘ Shakes,” and ‘‘ Recitativo,” treated 
in an interesting and instructive manner, technical monotony being 
relieved by occasional illustrative reminiscences of great artists. 
Dr. Moxey, the well-known teacher of elocution, read the lecture 
on behalf of Signor Bach, and added much to its enjoyableness by 
his free and masterly delivery ; while the first branch of the subject 
was vocally illustrated in a study for a tenor voice, by Rubini, 
excellently sung by Mr Stevenson. Miss Helen Hopekirk was 
also present, and varied the proceedings with a performance of 
pieces by Schumann and Schubert. 

Sr Leonarps-on-Sea.—A more than usually interesting concert 
was given here on Tuesday in aid of the organ restoration fund of 
St Paul’s Church. Mdme Rose Hersee and Miss Annie Butterworth 
were the lady vocalists, the former, though suffering from a 
sore throat, giving the greatest satisfaction in all her songs and 
conccried music; the latter gaining a hearty re-call for Berger’s 
sympathetic ballad, ‘After all.” Mr Maybrick sang his own 
‘* Little hero” with marked success, and Mr Ernest A. Tietkens in 
both his songs vindicated his claim to rank as one of our best 
amateur tenors. The instrumental music was exceptionally fine, 
including Beethoven’s trio in B flat, admirably rendered by Messrs 
Francesco Berger, Lazarus, and Albert, as well as solos by these well- 
known artists which were thoroughly appreciated by a fashionable 
audience. The concert was under the patronage of Her Grace the 
Duchess of Cleveland, the Marchioness of Abergavenny, the Rt. Hon. 
Lady Alice Nevill, the Viscountess Combermere, the Lady Anne 
Murray, the Ladies Mary and Anne Marsham, &c. The whole of 
the programme was conducted with his usual taste and judgment 
by Herr Francesco Berger, and you will be glad to learn that it was 
me as well as musically ‘‘a success.”—/ From a Correspon- 
dent ), 


ee 
WAIFS. 

Verdi’s Aida has been produced in Geneva. 

A new theatre has been opened at Cherbourg. 

Joseffy, the pianist, has returned to New York. 

It is proposed to erect a large concert-hall in Milan. 

Mad. Geistinger will visit San Francisco in February. 

Adelina Patti’s two concerts in Philadelphia were a triumphant 
success, 

Herr Feld has been appointed chief conductor at the Stadttheater, 
Breslau. 

Mdme Marie Roze is engaged for the ensuing Birmingham 
Festival. 

Tati, manager of the Teatro Apollo, Rome, has been seriously in- 
disposed, 

Gayarre has been singing at Valencia in La Favorita, L’ Africaine, 
and Lucia. 

Mr Joseph Bennett is writing a new cantata for Mr A. C. 
Mackenzie. 

The Fisher Operahouse, West Bay City, Michigan, U.S., has been 
burnt down. 

Le Tribut de Zamora, of Gounod, is in rehearsal at the Teatro 
Regio, Turin, 

Mad. Gerster’s first appearance in New Orleans (in Lucia) was a 
great success. 








Galli-Marié is fulfilling a successful engagement at the Grand- 
Théatre, Lyons. 

Rheinthaler’s Katchen von Heilbronn has been given in Brunswick 
and Hamburgh. 

Mr A. C. Mackenzie’s cantata, Jason, is to be given at the Bristol 
Festival this year. 

Lohengrin, under the direction of Usiglio, has been well received 
at the Fenice, Venice. 

Stigelli, the tenor, was lately in Milan engaging #n operatic com- 
pany for Monte Video. 

H. Ordenstein is appointed teacher of the piano in Kullak’s New 
Academy of Music, Berlin. 

Orfeo Livi is appointed extra professor of the pianoforte at the 
Academy of St Cecilia, Rome. 

Mdme St Germaine has been appointed one of the teachers of sing- 
ing at the Guildhall School of Music. 

The sprirg programme of the Sociedad de Conciertos, Madrid, 
will include Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

Mdlle Bianca Bianchi is re-engaged for three years, with increased 
salary, at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

Wagner's 7’ristan und Isolde was recently performed, for the first 
time, at the Stadttheater, Leipsic, and well received. 

The annual Eisteddfod was held on the 30th ult. at Chickering 
Hall, New York, by the Welsh residents in that city. 

L. Massenet, brother of the composer of Roi de Lahore, is getting 
up a joint-stock company to give buffo opera in Buenos Ayres. 

August Canthal, a once popular flautist, afterwards conductor and 
composer at Hamburgh, has died in that town, aged seventy-five. 

Owing to the illness of the tenor, Stagno, the performances of Les 
Huguenots at the Teatro San Carlo, Naples, have been temporarily 
suspended. 

The Preston Guild Festival (held at intervals of twenty years) is 
to be given this autumn, and, we hear, is to be conducted by Sir 
Michael Costa. 

Mrs. Benton, daughter of Joseph Bonaparte, whilom king of 
Spain, is now teaching music at Watertown, in the State of New 
York.— Graphic. 

Molinari has become the lessee of the Teatro del Fondo, Naples, 
for five years, while Sig. Frascione has taken the Teatro Nuovo for 
a stipulated period. 

August Wilhelmj, will, it is expected, return to Germany from 
the Antipodes in the summer, taking China, India, Egypt, Greece, 
and Italy on his way. 

During the present carnival season in Italy, La Forza del Destino 
will have been played at 11 different theatres ; Faust, at 7; L’Afri- 
caine, at5; Aida and Ruy Blas, at 4 each. 

Carl Gramman has added a second jinale to his Thusnelda. It 
was introduced for the first time when the opera was revived (on 
the lst inst.) at the Theatre Royal Dresden. 

Vera-Lorini, once well known as a seconda donna at our Royal 
Italian Opera, died at Leghorn on the 8th inst. She made her first 
appearance in 1845, at the Théatre Italien, Paris, as Adina in Doni- 
zetti’s Hlisir @ Amore. 

About half an hour previous to the performance in the large room 
of the Kurhaus, Aix-la-Chapelle, on New Year’s Eve, the centre 
chandelier fell ; but, as it happened, luckily, no one was injured— 
no one having arrived in time for that distinction. 

Count Karolyi, the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador, has apportioned 
the half of the proceeds of the concert given at the Albert Hall on 
January 7th, on behalf of the sufferers by the Vienna catastrophe, 
in three equal shares of £91 14s. 10d. each, to the Brompton Hospital 
for Consumption, the Hospital for Sick Children, and the Hospital 
of St John of Jerusalem and St Elizabeth, both in Great Ormond 
Street.—Charity Record, 








BERLIN. —People are still talking with rapture of Mad. Albani. 
It almost seems as though they will continue to do so till next year, 
when she will return and sing several of her characters in German. 
—A great feature of the last two concerts given by Hans von Biilow 
and the Ducal Orchestra from Meiningen was the appearance of 
Johannes Brahms as pianist and conductor. In the first capacity, 
he played his new Pianoforte Concerto, as he intends doing shortly 
in Holland as well as at Kiel and Hamburgh.—lIt is proposed to 
hold here, in 1883, an International Exhibition of Musical Instru- 
ments, and a committee for carrying out the scheme has been 
formed.—Mad. Paul Taglioni, née Amélie Golster, formerly danseuse 
at the Royal Operahouse, and sister-in-law of the celebrated Marie 
Taglioni, died a short time since, aged 78, 
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The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 

SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anv SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, CRaAMPON & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. f 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine b o~ ae Paris: Passage du Grand 
er}, e 4 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 





ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFInt’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 


— mannfactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VuILLAUME, 
of Paris. 


Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’S (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 


Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 
39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 


All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 


the best principle with all modern improvements, 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE 
(COLEMAN’S). A Deticious BEVERAGE AND ToNIc. 
Made from Port Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat, and Extract of Malt; Nutri- 





tious, Strengthening, Stimulating, F’esh-forming, Hea'th Restoring, suitable for 


the Robust in Health as well as tlhe Invalid. Strongly recommended by the 
Medical Faculty. An Immediate Benefit is experienced after taking it; the 
Frame is Invigorated, and no ill effects follow. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
TESTIMONIALS. 





§1R,—A short time since I was induced by the novelty of the title to send for 


a bottle of your Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine, I was perfectly 
acquainted with the value of the Extractum Carnis, and not quite a stranger to 
the invigorating and fortifying properties of malt wine, and therefore felt a 
natural curiosity to test them when combined. Men who work hard, as I do, 
not muscular hard work, but that which is quite as exhausting, viz., brain work, 
very often experience the need of, and have sometimes an almost irresistible 
craving for, a ‘‘pick me up;” and very often the panacea for a time for lassitude, 
and that state of mind which renders work irksome, are alcoholic stimulants, 
the use of which must sooner or later end disastrously. The man who can 
furnish a remedy sure, certain, and harmless, for the lassitude which follows 
constant brain work is a benefactor of his species, and may be said to have added 
many years of usefulness to the lives of useful men. Your extract, if a success, 
— — more generally known, will be used by all toilers of the mind.—Yours 
aithfully, 4 
Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich, February 23rd, 1881, 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN'S). 

Queen 's Crescent, Haverstock Hill, London, March 5th, 1881. 
Dear 81Rr,—Some time since, being greatly fatigued with over-work and long 
hours at business, my health (being naturally delicate) became very indifferent, 
I lost all energy, strength, and appetite, and was so weak as to be scarcely able 
to walk, As you are aware, I sent for a dozen of your Extract of Meat and Malt 
Wine, which, in a few days, pulled me up marvellously. Three or four glasses 
of it daily nave quite altered and restored me to better health than ever, ‘‘without 
the assistance of a doctor.” I am now giving it to my son, twelve years of age, 
whom we have always thought consumptive, and from a puny, ailing boy, he 
seems to be fast growing into a strong, healthy lad. Enclosed you have cheque. 
Please send me two dozen of the “ Extract,’ With thanks for your prompt 

attention to my last, I am, Sir, yours truly, GEORGE A, TYLER. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND oat Wis E (COLEMAN’S). 
ranspound, February 25th, 1881. 
Mrs Coulson thanks Mr Ooleman for the book and stamps, and as has no doubt 
pg Nn isa good one, Mrs C. encloses twelve stamps for basket. 


% 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
Daas 6 Vicarage, Kingsbridge, Devon, January 25th, 1881. 
EAR SiIR,—We are ten miles from the railway, and have been snowed up 
array eed the wine has only just arrived, I enclose a cheque for £2 lls. 6d. 
e the wine, and will recommend it.—Yours faithfully 
Mr Coleman, Norwich, : 


Pints, 30s. per dozen: Quarts, 50s. per dozen. C e paid 
9 : \. to 
Railway Station in Great Britain. Sample Bottle sent or 33 stampa. 
P. O. Orders to be made payable to 


COLEMAN & CO., MUSPOLE STREET, NORWICH. 
wiihiike oe crossed ‘‘ London and Provincial Bank.” 
a gists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, i 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. yore 4s.6d. each, Ask Cc z ” SPRACT oe Muay 
ap Maur WINE, aad Ses that pad "eel 8 _LieBI@’s EXTRACT OF MEAT 


A, N. KINGSTON. 











CHAPPELL’S 
VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, de, 


Composed or 
Arranged by Price 


Dulce Domum. §8.A.T.B. . G. A. Macfarren 1d. 


2. Down among the Dead Men. 8.A.T.B. “a oo ’ ld. 
3. The Girl I’ve left behind me. 8.A.T.B. -_ eee - ld, 
4, British Grenadiers, 8.A.T.B.  ... son i pe : 
5. Long live England’s Future Queen, 8.A.T.B. Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
6. My task is ended (Song and Chorus), A.T.B.B. see Balfe 44. 
7. Thus spake one Summer’s Day. 8.A.T.B.  ... . Abt 22d, 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus, T.T.B.B.... nad ‘a ot Gounod 4d. 
9. The Kermesse (Scene from Faust)... ont ae ~ 6d. 


10. Up, quit thy bower, 5,A.T.B. _... sé 
11. Maidens, never go a-wooing. §.S.T.T.B. 
12. Fagot Binders’ Chorus aa jae oe 
13. Sylvan Hours (for Six Femate Voices) ... 
14. The Gipsy Chorus... ean oe 

15. Ave Maria aia ‘ns ‘aa ue aa 
16. Hark! the Herald Angels sing. 8.A.T.B. 
17. England Yet (Solo and Chorus). 8,A.T.B. 
18. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. 
19. Thoughts of Childhood. 8.A.T.B. Henry Smart 2d. 
20. Spring’s Return. 8.A.T.B. a” “ane én ee pe 2d. 
21, Anold Church Song. 8.A.T.B, ... sia ace «a * 2d. 
22, Sabbath Bells. §8.A.T.B. ... toe ese cee vee 9 2d. 
8.A.T.B ao (ae one. es ee 2d. 


.. Brinley Richards 4d. 
.. GA. Macfarren 2d. 
<a an Gounod 4d. 
... Joseph Robinson 6d. 
ous ose «.. Balfe 4d. 
PP Arcadelt 1d. 
Mendelssohn 1d. 

Jules Benedict 2d. 

J.L. Hatton 2d. 


23. Serenade. 


24. Cold Autumn Wind, “BAT.B. ac eee a 2d, 
25. Orpheus with his Lute. 8.8.8. ... ons aa Bennett Gilbert - . 


26. Lullaby. 8.A.A. oe 


27. This is my own, my native land. “SATB, G. A. Macfarren 1d. 


28. March of the Men of Harlech, 8,A.T.B. Dr, Rimbault 2d. 
29. God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ... pes eos pr ld, 
30. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. ... aa ia ese ene a ld, 
31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B. 4 . L.deRille 2d, 


Cherubini 2d, 
G. A. Macfarren 4d. 
ne Auber 4d, 


32. Lo! morn is breaking. 8.8.5. 
33. Weare Spirits. 8.8.5.0 1 we ane 
34. Market Chorus (Masaniello), 8.A.T.B. ... 


35. The Prayer (Masaniello). 8.A.T.B. “i on ‘ion ons ee. ld, 
36. The Water Sprites, 8.A.T.B. <a a an aia ‘“e Kiicken 2d. 
37. Eve's glittering Star, S.A.T.B. ... 0... cee ee ae oe 2d. 
38. When first the Primrose. 8.A.T.B. ie ‘ia ne ve as 2d. 


39. O Dewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B ose oe pm one uae on ld. 
40, Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. 8.A.T.B, ... ese Rossini 4d, 
41. Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern ied one pee ‘i 

42. Sun of my soul, 8.A.T.B. coe cee cee = eee, Binley Richards 2d. 
43. "Twas fancy, and the ocean’s spray, §,A.T.B.... eae G, A, Osborne 2d. 
44, A Prayer for those at Sea, S8.A.T.B._ ... ona as 
45. O Thou whose power (Prayer from Mose in Eyitto) ... 
46. The Guard on the Rhine. 8.A.T.B. a ae ane 
47. The German Fatherland. §8.A.T.B. ne pe 

48. The Lord is my Shepherd (Quartet), 8.A.T.B. 

49. Te Deum in F ... oie px “aa an “a 

50. Te Deum in F ... 
51, Charity (La Carita). 
52. Cordelia. A.T.T.B, 
53. [know, 8.A.T.B. _... oa tae 
54, Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin) 
55. The Offertory Sentences aad aca 
56. The Red Cross Knight we 

57. The Chough and the Crow .., Sir H.R. Bishop 3d, 
58. The ‘‘ Carnovale” ia pe eee saa se ae pee Rossini 2d, 
59. Softly falls the moonlight... eee on eee ... Edmund Rogers 4d, 
60, Air by Himmel oat =a eee os oe ous Henry Leslie 2d, 
61, Offertory Sentences ose <a E. Sauerbrey 4d, 
62. The Resurrection poe pa ss an C. Villiers Stanford 6d, 
63, Our Boys (new Patriotic Song) .. H J. Byronand W. M. Lutz 4d. 
64, The Men of Wales... eee . «- Brinley Richards 2d, 
65, Dame Durden ... eee eee ld 


oe Rossini 2d. 
G. A, Macfarren 1d. 


G, A, Osborne 2d, 

, Jackson 2d, 
Nares 2d, 

aad Rossini 4d, 
G. A. Osborne 4d, 
... Walter Hay 2d, 
A. Randegger 4d. 
Edmund Rogers 4d. 
Dr. Calleott 2d. 


5.8.8. 


66, A little Farm well tilled one Hook 1d, 
67. There was a simple maiden .. G@,A. Macfarren 1d. 
68, Fair Hebe ope om one eco a ld, 
69. Once I loved a maiden fair ... eco oe cco os 1d, 
70. The jovial man of Kent aan on pee ‘“s we po ld. 
71. The oak and the ash ... oe we eee a eas - ld, 
72, Heart of Oak ... in uae <a one on ae 1d, 


”” 

73. Cometothesunset tree .. «. pee pee «. W.A, Philpott 4d, 
74. May. 8.A.T.B. ana a ee da he W. F. Banks 24. 
75. Pure, lovely innocence (J/ Roi de Lahore—Chorus for 

Female Voices) _... aaa 7 poe “as re «-.@. Massenet 4d. 
76. ALoveldyl. S.A.T.B. , ... pee .. E.R. Terry 2d. 
17. Hail tothe Woods! A.T.T.B. ae ...J3. Yarwood 2d. 
78. Near the town of Taunton Dean ... Thomas J. Dudeney 2d. 
79. Our merry boys at sea we ae “ ..J. Yarword 2d. 
80. The Shepherd’s Farewell. 8.A.T.B. ” ~ aed ae Berlioz 3d. 
81, When the sun sets o’er the mountains (// Demonio) ... A. Rubinstein 3d. 
82. Hymn of Nature pee “a waa = “ “a ... Beethoven 3d. 
83. Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part Songs, No. 1) . Walter Maynard 4d. 
84, Sporting Notes (Humorous Part Songs, No. 2) ... Walter Maynard 4d. 
85. Austrian National Hymn ... ont eee eee oe P Haydn 4d. 
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NEW VOLUMES ofthe ROYAL SERIES, 





THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA 


AND NORTHERN EUROPE. 


EIGHTY-THREE NATIONAL 


AND POPULAR SONGS. 





‘THE SONGS OF EASTERN EUROPE. 


ONE HUNDRED VOLKSLIEDER OF AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, BOHEMIA, SERVTIA, &e. 





WITH ENGLISH WORDS BY CLARA KAPPEY. 
EDITED BY 


J. A. KAPPEY. 


Price 2s. 6d. each, paper covers; 4s. cloth. 








“Messrs Boosey & Co. have done good service not only to 
amateurs but to art, by including in their series of volumes 
of national melodies ‘The Songs of Scandinavia’ and ‘ The 
songs of astern Europe.’ The first-named contains 
eighty-three examples; and the second, a hundred, 

*. need not insist upon the importance of collections 
like these, whatever the country they represent; but 
we must say that no musical library is complete without 
the songs of Scandinavia and Eastern Europe. The editor, 
Mr J. A. Kappey, has taken great pains to secure melodies of 
a genuinely representative character, and at a time when 
attention is becoming more and more directed to folk-tunes 
as a source of new thematic ideas, the volumes in question 
are of peculiar value. They have our most hearty com- 
mendation, the ‘Songs of Eastern Europe’ more especially, 
since the volume contains, besides examples of Liszt, Chopin, 
and other masters, a very valuable collection of volkslieder 
from the hitherto untouched wealth of the Austrian pro- 
vinces.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Messrs Boosey & Co. have published two additional volumes 
of their National Songs, which appear likely to be the most 
interesting of the series. We know little of the rich repertory 
of Scandinavian Songs, and Mr and Miss Kappey, the editors 
of these books, are to be thanked for introducing some of the 
best specimens to public notice. Five of the Russian songs 
are so old as to be traditional; and in the series are to be 
found a beautiful Cossack lullaby by one Bachmetieff, a gipsy 
song by Lvoff, and several songs by Warlamoff. ‘These and 
the Polish songs (all of which are traditional) may be con- 
sidered among the most interesting itéms of a small but 
acceptable collection. Two ancient Lithuanian 


likewise be found in the book. The majority of the Swedish 





| once, it is believed, the national song of the country. 
specimens of Servian, Swiss, Greek, and even Turkish 


songs, a 
couple of Finnish, and four ancient Norwegian melodies, will | 
| the ancient Hebrews.” —Figaro, 
songs are by Lindblad, that prolific song writer, who died in | 


1864. Tradition says that the old melody of ‘The Beggar 
Boy’ was once sung in the days when she was a poor child 
by the distinguished artist now known as Mdme Christine 
Nilsson. Included in the Danish songs is the traditional 
‘ Dannebrog,’ the music of which is attributed to one ‘ Bay.’ 
It would be interesting to inquire the foundation for this 
statement, as the origin of the Danish National Anthem was 
generally understood to be unknown. The tradition of the 
‘Dannebrog Banner,’ which, in 1719, fell down from heaven 
to bring victory to the Danish arms, is duly recorded in a 
footnote. Most of the Dutch songs given date back to the 
sixteenth century; and there are besides three songs by 
W. F. G. Nicolai, and one Flemish song. Altogether eighty- 
three of the national songs of northern Europe are included 
in this valuable and interesting book. In future editions a 
larger preface or more footnotes, giving further particulars 
of the old songs whose history is known, would be welcome. 
Equally interesting are the songs of Eastern Europe, recently 
issued by Messrs Boosey, and likewise edited by Mr and Miss 
Kappey. Among the thirty-four Austrian songs, the large 
majority are volkslieder, and they include Tyrolean, Styrian, 
and Polish songs, two of them by Chopin. These are followed 
by twenty-three characteristic specimens of Hungarian songs, 
giving a very fair idea of the peculiarities of Hungarian 
music, and comprising modern songs by Liszt, and some 
traditional songs: of Boswia, Moravia, and Dalmatia. The 
first of the Bohemian songs is the ‘ War-song of the Hussites,’ 
A few 


melodies. The last are very peculiar; and he peculiar 


intervals common to this and other Eastern music are claimed 
by some to have been handed down direct from the music of 
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